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CASE OF A BASHFUL BACHELOR, 


To the Editor. 

Srr:— What I am now about to do has caused 
me considerable anxiety. For a long time, some method of 
alleviating my misfortunes has been the unceasing business of 
my brain. You may think this strange, but it is nevertheléss 
true. Happiness is the chief end of our existence: thus, at 
least, was | early indoctrinated, and all my experience has con- 
firmed the belief of the proposition in my own case; since, if 
happiness is ever to come, it must be at the termination of my 
being, having so far formed no part of it. In a word Sir, I am 
one of the most miserable of men. 7 

In reading the various periodicals of the present day as 
well as some of the last century, I find it not unfrequently 
happens that persons in distress of mind, from whatever cause, 
apply to an editor with some confidence of obtaining relief. 
The station occupied by the conductor of a literary journal 
affords him peculiar opportunities for the study of human cha- 
racter, if he be disposed toembrace them. Believing you have 
not been neglectful of the advantages of your fraternity, and 
that asa good physician for ailments not of the body, you 
could prescribe in my own case, I have, as hinted above, after 
much reflection determined to address you for advice. Yet 
while I would profit by your skill acquired in the performance 
of editorial functions, it is only in your private capacity that 
I seek assistance. Mine is a misfortune for confidential state- 
ment only;and it is to you as a philanthropist, as one ready 
and willing to mitigate suffering to the limit of your ability 
that I take the liberty of writing. As soon as the malady is 
mentioned, you will perceive that I intend net these pages for 
the Monthly Magazine: they are of a personal character, un- 
fit for lic notice and would not interest your intelligent 
readers, while it would cover me with confusion should they 
by any means transpire. It is necessary, in order that I may 
have the benefit of your counsel, that vou should have a 
knowledge of my constitution and habits; in what manner 
the complaint has, under various circumstances affected me 
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and my present condition. To this recital, ] implore your 
attention and shall make it as brief as possible; as I am aware 
how much accuracy combined with conciseness assists a just 
comprehension of the subject matter. 

To begin then, I shall go no farther back than the youth of 
my grandfather: this you will say, is for the purpose of proving 
the disease hereditary, and here you are exactly right. My 

randfather was a young man grown just before the revolution. 

t is said he possessed a fine person and features (these J be- 
lieve are al$@ hereditary ) and no ordinary share of talent: but 
Sir, he was bashful. He resided in the country and doubtless 
a city coxcomb would have then called him sheepish; which 
I take to be a very discreditable epithet and must absolutely 
reject as inapplicable to him or his posterity. Yet his want 
of self confidence was so great that it was the bane of his 
peace when the war broke out. He might have immortalized 
the family. His neighbors and friends were anxious that he 
should go to Congress; they urged upon him his fitness for the 
first free assembly of the American people, and a deputation 
from a town meetin waited on him to know whether he would 
serve. The chief man made a speech, of which the ingredi- 
ents were taxation, grandpa’s merits and the rights of the col- 
onies: whereto in attempting to reply, the nominee was siezed 
with temporary lockjaw and arush of blood to the head; and 
thereupon the committee retired. Another delegate was 
chosen and elected whose name ison the Declaration of Inde- 
ndence, ‘Thus was this well deserved glory of our house 
ost forever by my progenitor’s overwhelming embarrassment. 
Of this, his wife who was an ambitious woman, could never 
speak without reproach and anger. 

On one occasion he was foreman of a jury when a fellow 
was tried for stealing a sow and a litter of pigs. It appeared 
in evidence that one pig was carried awaygwhich the bereaved 
mother and her progeny followed; and it was made a question 
by the learned counsel for the defence, whether this amounted 
to larceny of the whole. The jury yer retiring came into 
court and the clerk mea the uStal question: —* What 
say ye, gentlemen of the jury, is the defendant guilty or not 
guilty ?” My grandfather stood up with the indictment in his 

and and blundered through the following answerg,—‘I am 
guilty of stealing the a a not guilty of the old™sow and 
the others, as I stand indicted.’ ‘J told you J was n’t guilty 
at first! cried the prisoner. The court becamt a scene of up- 
roarious laughter, which was entirely extra judicial, since the 
efforts of the judge were unavailing to command silence. How 
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the true verdict was given at last, I know not; but although it 
is recorded against the thief, there were insolent people who 
afterwards dared to call my grandfather a pig stealer: think 
of it, Sir! to call one a pig stealer, who might have been a 
signer of the charter of liberties!’ But I will dwell no longer 
upon the memory of my honored ancestor. He had but one 
failing, to him and his the direful spring of woes unnumbered: 
He was a bashful man. 

My mother was the daughter of my grandfather; and to 
her descended, with all the fair proportions and many vir- 
tues, the miserable modesty also of her sire. When a child 
she never could say her lessons to the master although she 
always could say them to herself: a peculiarity, if scholars 
are worthy of credit, very common to the species. Twenty 
years had passed over her head before she could be prevailed 
upon to ‘come out; and not until the horrors of vestalism 
began to haunt her soul, would she enter into the company of 
the sex, which alone could promise her devotion and happiness 
for life. This did my father, in good earnest one winter eve- 
ning by the light of the fire; and followed up his own profes- 
sion of faith by a catechism to the lady of his choice. It was 
a novel situation: she began to tremble and grow cold about 
the region of the heart; she looked involuntarily into my father 
that was to be’s face; the blood gushed to her own, in such 
profusion, that it escaped in big drops from her nose, at the 
sight whereof she swooned away. However they were mar- 
ried; none being witnesses of the wedding, by the bride’s 
‘particular desire for that occasion only, —except my grand- 
father €@nd his maiden sister, who had been blind from the year 
of Braddock’s defeat; having wept herself sightless, as it was 
said, for the loss of her loverin that memorable engagement. 

But now I come to myself and most reluctantly; for surely 
the true philosophy of life requires us to draw the veil of for- 
getfulness over the distorted and ugly features of the past: yet 
as by the countenance the symptoms of any affection are 
partially discovered, so must I expose the complexion and 
character of my former years, that you Sir, may the better 
comprehend my case and administer aremedy. ‘The christen- 
ing of me had nearly been the death of me. Several friends 
of the family were invited to be present at the ceremony. 
The clergyman was standing up ready to begin, when I com- 
menced a trial of my pulmonary vigor and cried so lustily that 
my mother had to take me in her arms; and this appeased my 
grief. As soon as my features were composed, some one 
exclaimed, ‘What a beautiful boy! the very image of his 
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mother!’ which she, (who in her pride held up her first-born,) 
happening to hear, became so confused that she lét me fall; and 
l was eighteen months recovering from the effects of the 
accident. 

At ten years of age I was sent to a select academy for 
boys. Until that period of my life neither threats nor promi- 
ses could make me brave the staring urchins of a school room, 
Not that I wasa coward as to others; I was afraid of myself 
alone. ‘The modest man who possesses the virtue to a fault, 
may when occasion requires be fearless as a veteran dragoon; 
and while he might hang down his head before good friends, 
would stand erect and dauntless in the presence of his fiercest 
enemies. ‘The truth is, that the diffident are ever in an ill hu- 
mor with themselves, when they have exposed their weakness; 
and would esteem it a peculiar favor to be so insulted or pro- 
voked that the stronger passions of anger and revenge might 
supplant, by their operation in their own minds and those of 
others, the stigma of a characteristic, which is deemed akin 
to efleminacy, childishness or rusticity. Well I remembér en- 
tering the hall, comfortably crowded with specimens of the 
rising generation. The teacher met me at the door, took me 
kindly by the hand and led me to his desk; during which 
movement my head and eyes were bent downward; my neth- 
er jaw prolonged to the maximum, reposed on my breast, while 
the thumb of my left hand was working very industriously 
through my mouth. ‘The first day I was retained beside the 
teacher, who having been informed wherein I mostly failed, 
treated my humor with great indulgence. ‘Yor three hours 
in the morning and the same time in the aftérnoon@f my 
scholastic debut, I never for a single moment removed my eyes 
from a hole in a plank, which had been gnawed by the rats. 
I got home without knowing the face of one fellow student, 
who all permitted me to pass without audible comment. A 
little encouraged I returned on the morrow and had a seat 
assigned me and a book placed before me witha lesson marked. 
After several classes had recited, I was called up solus, some 
questions asked me, to which my lips replied in dumb show— 
and at last 1 began to blubber and rub my humid balls with 
my knuckles, as if determined to gouge them out for the pur- 
pose of avoiding all future tasks. 

The school was dismissed and when I reached the play 
ground, every boy began to cry most affectingly; which | 
thought very kind and sympathetic; and when I begged them 
not to cry on my account, they only wept the more, which 

brought the tears to my eyes again and in that sorrowful 
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mood I went home. For a month or two, things went on 
pretty smoothly with me: I could occasionally look up and 
twice or thrice repeated my task correctly; which was duly 
reported to my parents and to their exceeding great joy. My 
first quarter was coming to a close and the vacation was then 
to commence with an exhibition of the doings and capabilities 
of the pupils, from which honor none could be spared. When 
the announcement was made, I considered my doom as dread- 
ful as it was certain: all the rest seemed delighted with the 
frolic. It was thought necessary, as I was rather shy, to give 
me some part in the display which would excite my ambition; 
and if I could make the first plunge successfully it was thought 
my timidity would, to a considerable degree, be worn off and 
the general after effect most salutary upon my manners, 

To be brief —the exhibition day arrived, the audience began 
to assemble and the hall vas soon crowded. The highway- 
man who has been tried, and though with evidence clear for 
conviction, has still hope of escaping through some back door 
of legal technicality, and awaits the return of the retired jury 
to learn his fate, may be considered in all respects a favored 
and happy being to the juvenile martyr to school discipline, 
maternal pride and native antipathy to meet the gaze of any 
intelligent entity. To deliver with true emphasis and discre- 
tion an extract from Milton’s Comus was all that was expected 
of me. Vain reliance! The moment came for my appear- 
ance: at first I stoutly refused to go upon the stage! but coax- 
ing, threatening and pushing, not over-looked by the assembly, 
brought me to the middle of the boards. * Make your bow!’ 
whispered the prompter; and my body, long for my years, 
was fixed to an angle of fifty, by which motion my eyes were 
turned to the floor. There was no serpent there to charm 
with its gaze, but chilling fears crawled like reptiles over the 
whole superficies of my person, and still as stone [ stood and 
silent as star light. A murmur of applause at my protracted 
obeisance fell upon my ear and the prompter said ‘stand up}, 
—both alike unheeded. A stir before and confusion at the 
sides, amidst which were a dozen voices of reproach and en- 
couragement from the master and his assistants, sounded an un- 
intelligible din. How many minutes elapsed while I enacted a 
living statue it is hard to tell. I cannot say precisely, for I was 
ma insensible with fright, what happened meanwhile, ex- 
cept that there was increased noise and bustle: a pair of hands 
were laid on my shoulders and I was thrust out of sight; and 
when, after the whole affair was concluded consciousness 
began to return, I slunk away with the abuse of superiors and 
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jeers of equals. ‘This was positively my last appearance on 
any stage. ‘ : 

Buey bashful boys grow up impudent men and vice versa: 
not so this representative of our house. I dont, Sir, think it 
necessary to tell my age; 1 am marriageable and have been 
since I arrived at maturity. As soon as I began to feel my 
beard, I began to feel a desire for wedlock ;— not that Iam an 
extraordinary admirer of women, but I have had special pri- 
vate reasons for the duplicate estate. A single man, like a tree 
in a meadow, or a wart on the nose, attracts particular atten- 
tion. The young men look at him to find out what sort of a 
rival he would be, and the young women to learn his marital 
qualifiications. ‘Then also he does not escape the notice of 
prudent fathers and fond mammas, nor the stricter scrutiny of 
vinegar virgins, whose way of life is fallen into the sear and 
yellow leaf. Every virtue, except by an interested few, is 
extenuated and every fault magnified. His face, figure, voice, 
gait, manner and style of dress; his likings, antipathies and 
peculiarities in fashion, politics and religion; and all pertaining 
to his mind, his heart and his external man are noted, discus- 
sed, judged and sentenced. Now to feel myself an individual 
of a class thus marked for the arrows of every one’s observa- 
tion was to me the most irksome and painful of sensations. 
To ameliorate my condition was a subject of daily and nightly 
anxiety. I had often in my reveries gazed upon the stars, as 
people will do, although the ages of astrology have passed. I 
sat down one evening toexamine a terrestrial globe for some 
country where | might live in blissful boldness. I mean not 
seclusion, for 1 am fond of society;— but where in the midst 
of men, myself should be unobserved. Kamtschatka was objec- 
tionable on account of the cold; and Timbuctoo on account 
of the heat; moreover Iam no amalgamationist. Europe was 
rejected on many accounts and our Indians for a time pleased 
my fancy. One happy thought connected with them was 
that I might paint red, and so hide my blushes. At last how- 
ever I resolved on matrimony and then thought of the council 
of mice and who should ¢ bell the cat.” Yet I was resolved; 
and resolution is a blank deed, which with care may nearly 

always be properly filled. 

Laura B. was the prettiest creature I ever knew: I first saw 
her at the theatre where I got some credit by yielding my 
seat, although obliged to stand during the whole performance. 
Soon afterwards we again met ata party, and after collecting 
courage from four glasses of sherry, I obtained an introduction 
to the lady. An hour’s chat, which I conducted with admira- 
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ble self-possession, filled me with speculations upon felicity 
which kept me awake tili daylight. This maiden, I determin- 
ed should be the target for my amorous aim; and like a coward 
kicked into a corner, I grew fearless. Already 1 knew myself 
marvelously ingratiated as an acquaintance; but | aspired 
to be acknowledged by a softer name, and one bright morning 
at the earliest minute, held in the fashionable code, lawful for 
a call, ] rang the bell at the house of Miss B. When 1 had 
done so, 1 was so alarmed at my own precipitance, I would wil- 
lingly have given up the belle, had the bell been unrung. 
Retreat was out of the question and I began to fear an heredi- 
tary fit, when the door was opened by a servant. 

‘Is Miss B. at home?’ 

‘Nosir!’ 

‘Good!’ thought I, as I pulled out my card and handed it to 
the servant. He looked at it and threw open the door which 
he had partly closed— 

‘Oh sir! Miss Laura directed me, if you called to say she 
was at home. Walk in if you please sir!’ 

Too much surprised to answer, [ followed the man and seat- 
ed myself on the sofa. Forsome time while thus alone I was 
endeavoring to collect my thoughts and succeeded to a consid- 
erable degree without interruption. The young lady not appear- 
ing, Itook a volume from the table, in which some love songs 
reminded me of my purpose of courtship. ‘Ah!’ I thought, 
‘how happy I, if thine customs prevailed among us, or 
Armenian or Indian—I might have a wife without ever being 
obliged to look in her face before marriage!’ Upon this men- 
tal text I involuntarily began to soliloquize in a low tone. 
‘What a vast amount of trouble it would save a modest man! 
Ah Miss Laura it is a pity heaven should have made you so 
beautiful and me so bashful that I fear I can never tell my feel- 
ings. I do not understand any good reason for a woman’s 
remaining silent, when she loves, until the object of her pas- 
sion has declared himself. It is foolish; unnecessary; unnatu- 
ral. Ah Miss Laura, could you read my heart— its hopes, its 
fears, its love! surely you would banish me at once or receive 
me forever. What can I do? I shall never be able to tell her-— 

‘And why not, sir?’ 

I turned round, and there at my elbow, stood the lady! 

‘Why not sir?’ 

I was speechless and could not look up. 

‘You have nothing to fear, Mr. ; I have read your 
heart.’ 

Possession of my faculties began to return; I raised my 
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eyes and seeing those of the sweet girl, beaming on me with 
gentle though irresistible encouragement, I said in a half 
whisper,— 

¢} cannot help it!’ a 

‘And you need not help itif you would.’ 

Enough of this love scene, in which the usual modus operandi 
was exactly reversed: the lady making the offer and the gen- 
tleman doing the blushing. How I got through it I know not; 
nor how I got into the street; but I flew home on wings of 
ecstacy and surveyed my laughing features in the mirror with 
a degree of complacency foreign to my nature before. I be- 
lieve I have said that my grandfather was handsome. When, 
that night, [ rested my head on the pillow, I began to study the 
future,—there was a particularly dark spot in it, namely, the 
wedding. How could I[ stand up before so many people, to 
be stared at like a monkey in the ring of a menagerie! Ten 
to one I should put the parson out, by answering the question 
for the bride; or when he would ask ‘who giveth this woman 
etc.?’ say ‘1 do,—or place the ring on her thumb! All this 
was shocking: I almost resolved, at the idea, to play the gay 
deceiver. But then came the after thought: my fireside; my 
nonchalence with my wife; the satisfaction of keeping my- 
self in the back ground when she should have company, and 
placing her in the fore ground when we should go out;—and 
all such delightful reflections; with which I fell asleep and 
dreamed of the seventh heaven and some place a little above it. 

I was pledged, though reluctantly, to escort Miss Laura on 
the Sunday following to church. For three evenings interven- 
ing, I visited her, and was introduced to my future parents in 
law. I tried hard to feel at home, but I was conscious that 
my retiring disposition was conspicuous. On Friday it was, 
that Mr. Bb. invited me to dine with him the next day —‘there 
would be only two or three friends to meet his nephew, just 
from Connecticut.’ I accepted of course, having no reason 
to offer for declining the honor; yet I would have gone din- 
nerless fora month rather than meet a party just at that time. 
On the morrow I went at an early hour that 1 might be at 
ease before the company should assemble and found my Laura 
alone. Our tete-a-tete did not last long: two or three guests 
came; soon two or three more; presently a dozen were in the 
room and at last the cousin of Laura, the gentleman 
from Connecticut made his appearance. He was exceedingly 
unlike Laura—and apropos, a word or two of her. She was 
one of those gay, young, thoughtless, off-hand girls as rare as 
they are lovely. Her glance, her gestures, her words were 
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all quick like her impulses: she could mask nothing; saying 
what she thought and thinking what she said, her vivacious 
candor was the main charm of her character. The more I 
contemplated her conduct, the more I found to admire and 
love and be rejoiced in my sudden, it seemed, magical good 
fortune. 

The Yankee cousin was of a different stamp. He was a 
long, lazy looking youth with bright reddish hair and exten- 
sive whiskers to match; a large mouth with the corners turned 
down, and a small nose with the end turned up, as if he was 
smelling out ludicrious peculiarities in every one’s appearance, 
on which to feast his sarcastic little gray eyes. I did not like 
him at first sight, but bore an introduction with what good 
grace I could muster. Dinner was announced and conducting 
Laura to the table I was placed beside her. Things went on 
pretty smoothly for a while and my brain was garrisoned by 
the exhiliration of several glasses, adding considerable to m 
comfort and confidence. An old gentleman with turtle shell 
specs, who had been eyeing me attentively for some time, 
called out across the tanle— 

‘Mr. ! I knew your grandfather very well and a fine 
fellow he wasin hisday. Aye, and handsome too! I remem- 
ber his black hair slightly curled and his dark eyes:—by the 
bye you look very like him, very, indeed! and you color up 
exactly as he did! Ha! ha! it is wonderful the similarity!’ 

I sai petrified, with my mouth full of mutton and jelly and 
unable to close my jaw, which had fallen by its own gravity; 
all muscular action being suspended. 

‘Nay, nay,’ continued my persecutor,* you need not turn so 
red, it is nothing to be ashamed of!” 

‘Haw! haw! haw!’ roared the yankee cousin ‘I should 
like to have seen the old chap!’ 

‘Aye a fine old chap, only a little shy! Ha! ha! Mr. 
you do so remind me of the way he used to drop his under 
jaw! Ha! ha! ha!’ continued my persecutor. 

‘Haw! haw! haw!’ echoed the Yankee. 

Some of the company tittered; others rattled their knives 
and forks; the host and his lady looked a little blank and Lau- 
ra, to relieve my embarrassment whispered me to take wine 
with her. At. first I siezed the salt cellar, then a sauce-boat 
and at last the decanter; but in turning round quickly, my 
elbow descended upon the edge of the young lady’s plate and 
turned it upside down into her lap; which confounded me so, 
that I let the decanter fall into the sauce and splashed it for a 
yard square over the table and over the persons opposite. 
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‘A nice mess you have made of it!’ cried the yankee, ‘ why 
your dress, cousin Laura, is dished eternally!’ 

Miss Laura arose suddenly and deposited the contents of her 
lap upon the floor. Mrs. B. bustled round the table to assist 
her daughter out of the room, but she only smiled at the acci- 
dent and would have remained; the mother insisted and she 
retired, saying kindly as she passed me ‘I will see you after 
dinner.’ 

‘Well I would n’t that had happened me for the best meal 
that I ever ate!’ observed the gentleman from Connecticut. 
All this time I was as mute as the servants who stood grin- 
ning in their sleeves. 

‘A trifle! a mere trifle, said the host, ‘such little slips will 
occur.’ 

‘Just what your grandfather would have done,’ observed the 
old gentleman, ‘just like him!’ 

‘A trifle, uncle! now say, did n’t that dress of cousin Lau- 
ra’s cost fifty dollars, or at any rate forty?’ 

This was intolerable. I rose up in anger, and passion 
brought words—‘Sir!’ said I fiercely ‘your affinity to this 
family does not warrant, as I conceive—’ 

‘Gentlemen!’ cried Mr. B. *1 beg of you: this is no sub- 
ject for difference, and if it were,’ he glanced significantly 
around him. I saw my error in noticing the slurs of the Yan- 
kee at that time, and in turning to apologize to the host, I step- 
ped into the ruins of Miss Laura’s dinner, slipped and fell 
back; and in the endeavor to regain my feet, caught the cloth 
and jerked it with its contents half off the table. Confusion 
worse confounded! ]lay sprawling on my back covered with 
knives, forks, spoons, fragments of china, glass, meats and 
vegitables and deluged in gravies. My neighbors and the 
Connecticut cousin in particular suffered with me. 

To prolong the narrative of this day’s sorrows is not less 
painful than unnecessary. I was conducted to a chamber and 
went through a series of ablutions and wipings until my exte- 
rior was cleansed sufficiently to allow my departure. Laura 
met me at the foot of the stairs and spoke a few soothing 
words, for she had fully learned my character. Something in 
the shape of reply escaped me as incoherent as language 
could be. I hastened to the door and heard an injunction 
from the merciful maiden to be punctual when the church bells 
should ring. Oh me! how wretched was I that night! I 
blushed till I fell asleep in thinking of my hopeless mistakes. 
On awakening, rain was falling in torrents. I blessed the 
kind clouds, for I hoped to avoid the walk to church with Miss 
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Laura. No such good fortune was reserved for me: at nine 
o'clock the rain ceased, though the clouds were still heavy. 
An hour afterwards ] was in Mr. B.’s parlor conversing with 
Laura. She seemed to have forgotten the misfortunes of yes- 
terday and by her sprightly and cheering manner restored my 
equanimity. I think I have said the weather was warm. I 
was dressed fashionably for the season, as I wished to have 
some redeeming points. My white pantaloons and vest and 
lemon colored gloves could not be surpassed. ‘The bells be- 
gan to ring and we set forth. 

‘Robert’ said Laura, (Robert, Sir, is my christian name;) 
‘Robert, give me your arm.’ 

‘My arm!’ 

‘Yes, Robert! you know when a lady is engaged toa gen- 
tleman, she ought to take his arm.’ 

‘Certainly!’ but it makes people look at us very much!’ 

‘No harm in that, Robert,’ so I yielded and was sure that 
every one we met turned to look at us. It really was an awk- 
ward predicament for one whose mind had not been prepared 
for it by serious reflection. ‘The streets too were full of per- 
sons on their way to their respective places of worship. As 
we were approaching a corner, I saw in company with Laura’s 
Connecticut cousin, two young ladies, who had made some 
very ill-natured remarks upon my manners, and, as a friend 
repeated to me, said *I was a backward boor and that I could 
never make a match, for before it could be completed my sud- 
denly fiery face would be sure to burn it offy—with much 
more equally false and unbecoming. However to return good 
for evil is my rule, and seeing these ladies, I determined, 
though I felt my cheeks and temples glow on the encounter, to 
heap coals of fire on their heads by my graceful politeness. 
At the corner we met: rather unfortunately for my bow, Lau- 
ra had my right arm; my left therefore was raised to my hat 
and I held the brim, when a sudden gust of wind bore it off and 
carried it away with great celerity: Ilooked at the Yankee and 
the ladies and then atmy empty hand. ‘Why dont you go 
after it?’ said Laura. I remarked a triumphant smile lurking 
in my detractors’ eyes as I darted off in the wake of my roll- 
ing beaver. It was skirting a curb-stone and I chased full 
speed, while the throng in the streets paused to see the fate of 
the race. I gained on the hat rapidly and coming within 
reach, I stooped to grasp it and fell at full length in the gutter! 
[ rose instantly, hat in hand, begrimed with black mud from 
head to foot! The sounds of laughter reached my ears from 
all sides and the Yankee’s haw! haw! the loudest—I looked 
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for Laura, she was not visible—as I turned round, wiping the 
mud from my face, the bursts of merriment increased. Such 
a profanation of the Sabbath! 1 was bewildered! abashed, 
stupified; 1 wished the filthy gutter could have hidden me from 
mortal gaze forever! Scarcely seeing the ground on which I 
trod I hastened home, and wept for very mortification. 

The next day I opened a note to my address and read as 


follows: 
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‘ Miss B. deeply regrets the duty. imposed by the desire of her parents, 
of informing Mr. R. —— that in their opinion the brevity of the ac- 
quaintance between Mr. and Miss B. should forbid any profession 
of feelings on their part. In obedience to this sentiment it seems advi- 
sable to Miss B. herself, that future intercourse should cease.’ 
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This sank the heart within me and for atime I felt absolute- 
ly desperate. Who is so pitiable as the over modest—so 
truly forlorn as he who cannot speak or move or look without 
betraying in his crimsoned face, faltering tongue and nerveless 
limbs, his shame for himself? Pardon Sir, my long intrusion 
on your patience and good nature; but J am sure, if you Sir, 
have ever emptied a dozen dinner dishes over yourself and 
friends; if you have ever fallen into a nasty gutter, lost your 
plighted love without hope of another and been laughed at by 
a crowd on Sunday, all on account of your bashfulness, you 
will sympathize with me and offer me the advice and consola- 
tion in your power. 

I remain Sir, 
with all respect 
your very humble servant 
R. 





MILITARY BOUNTY LANDS. 


Soe 


[ALTHoveH it is entirely contrary ‘o our usual custom to copy from news- 
papers, we cannot avoid giving place to the following from the ‘ Illinois 
Bounty Land Register,’ which contains a variety of interesting facts, and is 
written by one on whose accuracy the greatest confidence may be placed.] 
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This tract of country, generally denominated the Military 
Tract, was surveyed during the years 1815 and 1816, and the 
greater part subsequently appropriated in bounties to the 
soldiers of the regular army, who served in the late war be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. It is situated 
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between the rivers Mississippi and Illinois, and extends from 
their junction due north by a meridian line, denominated the 
fourth principal meridian, one hundred and sixty-nine miles, 
presenting an irregular curvilinear triangle, the acute angle of 
which is at the junction of these two rivers. From this point 
the two rivers diverge, so as to make a distance of ninety 
miles between the extreme points of the northern boundary. 
Half way between the extremes the width is sixty-four miles. 
The base line running due east and west, and commencing 
seven miles above Quincy, on the Mississippi, and terminating 
at the Illinois about four miles below Beardstown, intersects 
the fourth principal meridian at right angles seventy-three 
miles above the junction of the Mississippi and Illinois rivers, 
and is fifty-two miles long. ‘The whole tract according to the 
public surveys contains two hundred and seven entire town- 
suips, of six miles square, and sixty-one fractional townships, 
containing together 5,360,009 acres, of which 3,500,000 have 
been appropriated in military bounties. ‘The residue consists 
partly of fractional sections, bordering on the rivers, partly of 
fractional quarter sections, bordering on the township lines, 
containing more or less than one hundred and sixty acres, and 
partly of lands that were returned by the public surveyors as 
unfit for cultivation; but there are also large reservations not 
coming within the above exception, being the overplus of 
lands after satisfying the military claims, subject to entry and 
purchase as other Congress lands. ‘This tract of country lies 
between 38 degrees 54 minutes and 41 degrees 40 minutes of 
north latitude, and 13 degrees west longitude from Washing- 
ton city, and is bounded on the north-west for two hundred 
and fifty-five miles by the Mississippi river, and for about the 
same distance on the north-east by the Illinois. ‘Thus do these 
two great rivers in their diverging course, with Rock river 
approximating from the north, form a spacious peninsula, 
furnishing a border to the Bounty Lands by a sheet of navi- 
gable waters for steam boats more than five hundred miles in 
extent, leaving no part of the tract more than forty-five miles 
and the greater part not exceeding twenty miles from steam 
boat navigation. A water communication may be easily open- 
ed between the Illinois river and lake Michigan by means of 
acanal. To effect this object 300,000 acress of land were 
donated to the state by an act of Congress in 1827; and the 
Legislature at the last session passed a law authorising a loan 
of $500,000 on the credit of these lands, and appointed com- 
missioners to carry this object into effect. It is expected that 
active operations will be commenced sometime during the 
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present season. This communication between the Illinois 
river and the lakes, must eventually greatly increase the value 
of the bounty lands, by aflording a choice of markets for their 
products, either at Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, New York, Mon- 
treal or Quebec, by way of the Illinois canal and the lakes, or 
by the natural channels of the rivers at St. Louis and New 
Orleans. It is presumed that the Illinois may be ascended by 
loaded boats with more facility, than any of the rivers in the 
west, the current being unusually gentle, and not in general 
exceeding two miles an hour. ‘The surface is smooth, and the 
water deep and remarkably clear; and there are but few sand 
bars, and no rapids, rocks, sawyers or snags, until you reach 
the ‘Starved Rock,’ about one mile above the town of Utica, 
Here you meet with the first permanent obstruction, being a 
ledge of sand stone rocks, immediately at the foot of the low- 
er rapids, and extending entirely across the river. 

The town of Utica may therefore be justly considered at 
the head of steam boat navigation on the Illinois river, although 
steam boats in high water frequently ascend as high as Ottowa, 
the seat of justice of La Salle county, at the mouth of Fox 
river. The mean width of this river is about four hundred 
yards. At a distance of about one hundred and fifty miles 
from its mouth the river expands into what is called ‘ Peoria 
Lake’ which is twenty miles long, and varies from one to three 
miles in width. Its waters are very transparent, its margin 
exhibits a beautiful scenery, and its surface is frequently cov- 
ered with innumerable flocks of pelicans, swans, geese and 
ducks, whose discordant notes when frightened by the noise 
of the fowling piece, or from any other cause, may be heard 
at considerable distances up and down the water. It also 
abounds with every variety of fish to be found in any of the 
western waters. It may be safely asserted, that there is no 
sheet of water of equal extent in any of the western states, 
containing such an abundance and variety of fish and fowl 
as this lake. 

The mean width of the Mississippi river bordering on the 
bounty lands extends three fourths of a mile. It is beautiful- 
ly interspersed with small islands of timber land, and very 
much resembles that part of the Ohio river, which lies between 
Louisville and its mouth; its waters being equally transparent, 
and its current equally gentle. Its navigation from St. Louis 
to the foot of the Des Moines rapids, forty-five miles above 
the town of Quincy, is never obstructed, except for a few 
weeks during the winter season, when it is blocked up by the 
ice. This however, does not occur every season, as we 
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arrivals of steam boats at Quincy from St. Louis, as late as 
the month of January of the past winter. From the foot of 
the Des Moines rapids to Galena, the navigation is very un- 
certain, depending entirely on the season, and the stage of the 
water. During some seasons, there is no material difficulty 
in ascending the river, with steamboats of light draught, to 
the upper Mississippi lead mines, and Prairie Du Chien, and 
even as high up as the falls of St. Anthony, a distance exceed- 
ing nine hundred miles above the city of St. Louis. There 
is never much difficulty in passing the Des Moines and Rock 
river rapids, in the ascent where there is a sufficient depth of 
water, the rapidity of the current not being so great as to re- 
quire much additional power to enable boats to effect a passage. 
In the interior of the tract, and traversing it in various direc- 
tions, are several other rivers and creeks of less consequence 
in a commercial point of view, but nevertheless, of great 
utility in other respects to the settlements in their vicinity. 
Of these Spoon, Henderson, Edwards, and Pope’s river, and 
Crooked, Kickapoo or Red Bud, Copperas, Otter, McKee’s, 
McCraney’s Hadley’s Mill, and Bear Creeks, are the most 
considerable.—Spoon river has its sources in the north east 
corner of the tract, in the tier of townships numbered fifteen 
north, and runs in a south westerly direction, until it reaches 
township six north, range one east, when it changes its course 
and continues in a south easterly direction, until it empties 
itself into the Illinois river, at the south west corner of frac- 
tional township four north, of range four east, in Fulton 
county. ‘This river with its tributaries, in the course of its 
meanders, waters the counties of Putnam, Peoria, Henry, 
Knox, Warren, McDonough and Fulton, and is a good mill 
stream, but too small for the purpose of navigation. — Hen- 
derson’s river rises in the north west corner of Knox county, 
in townships twelve and thirteen north, range one east, and 
runs in a south west direction through Warren county, and 
empties itself into the Mississippi river, at the north west 
corner of township ten north, range five west, about three 
miles and a half below the lower Yellow Banks. The Cedar 
fork of Henderson rises in township eleven north, range one 
east, near the west line of Knox county, runs a westerly 
course through Warren county, and intersects the main Hen- 
derson, near the east line of township twelve north, of range 
four west in that county. Edward’s river has its sources in 
township fourteen north, range three east, near the centre of 
Henry county, and runs a westerly course through Henry and 
Mercer counties, until it reaches range line five west, thence 
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nearly due south until it empties itself into the Mississippi 
river, near the middle of township thirteen north, range five 
west, about two and a half miles below the upper Yellow 
Banks, now called New Boston, in Mercer county. Pope’s 
river rises near the eastern boundary of Mercer county, and 
runs generally a westerly course, inclining a little south, 
through the entire width of that county, and empties itself 
into the Mississippi river, about four miles below the mouth of 
Edwards river. Crooked Creek is the next stream in impor- 
tance, for all purposes and in the extent of the country wat- 
ered by it, to Spoon river, and is much more deserving the 
appellation of river, than either Henderson, Edwards or Pope’s 
rivers. ‘The main branch of this creek rises in township sev- 
en north, range six west, about twelve miles from the Missis- 
sippi blu ‘ts in Hancock county, and runs in a south easterly 
direction through Hancock, McDonough, and Schuyler coun- 
ties until it reaches the middle of township one south, range 
two west, it then changes its course and runs nearly due east 
about eight miles, and empties itself into the Illinois river at 
the north east corner of section fifteen, in township one south, 
range one west seven miles below Beardstown. he Drown- 
ing Fork of this creek, which is nearly as large as the princi- 
pal stream, rises in the north east corner of McDonough county 
near the line of Fulton, and runs in a south westerly direction 
until it intersects the main creek, near the middle of township 
seven north, range four west, on the west side of McDonough 
county. This is among the best mill streams on the military 
tract. Kickapoo or Red Bud, rises in township nine north, 
range five east, in Peoria county, and runs a south easterly 
direction through that county, and empties itself into the Ill- 
nois river about three miles below the town of Peoria. Cop- 
peras creek rises in township eight north, range five east, and 
runs nearly a south course through Peoria county, passes 
through a small part of Fulton county, and empties itself into 
the Illionis river, in township six north, range five east. Bear 
creek rises in the southern part of Hancock county and the 
north east part of Adams county, and runs in a south west 
direction through the north part of Adams, and falls into the 
Mississippi river in township two north, range nine west, 
about twelve miles above the town of Quincy. Mill creek 
rises near the centre of Adams county, and runs in a south 
westerly direction through that county, and empties itself into 
the Mississippi river, about nine miles below the town of 
Quincy. McCraney’s creek rises near the south east corner 
of Adams county, and runs in a south westerly direction through 
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Pike county, and empties itself into the Snicarty, a sluice of 
the Mississippi river. McKee’s creek rises near the centre of 
Adams county and runs in a south easterly direction through 
Adams, Schuyler and Pike counties, and empties itself into 
the Illinois in township three south, range two west, about two 
miles above the town of Naples. 

There are also many other smaller streams, generally trib- 
utaries to those already mentioned, affording sufficient power 
for mills and other machinery. Considerable bodies of timber 
are to be found on the margins of all these streams; with but 
few exceptions, the lands of which are generally broken, and 
the soil not so productive as that of the adjacent prairies. And 
itmay be remarked in general in relation to the bluffs of the 
Mississippi and Illinois, as well as those upon the smaller river’s 
that they exhibit a surface too rough to be cultivated and a 
soil too thin for successful tillage. The hills, or bluffs as they 
are called in this couatry, which are every where to be seen 
on the margins of the Mississippi and Illinois rivers, are gen- 
erally neither very high nor precipitous, and very rarely ap- 
proach to the water’s edge. ‘The bottoms between the river 
and bluffs are generally alluvial and expand from one to five 
miles in width. ‘Two thirds of these bottom lands are subject 
to occasional inundation from high water, and when this hap- 
pens the river is seen gradually to rise several successive days 
until the channel within the banks is no longer capable of 
containing the immense accumulation of waters from above, 
at which time they burst over the banks in all directions, ex- 
tending themselves from bluff to bluff in all the terific gran- 
deur of a mighty river. Again they gradually recede until they 
are confined within the ordinary channel. When these inun- 
dations occur as late in the season as the months of June and 
July, a sickly season arrising from the noxious vapors engen- 
dered by a decay of vegetation may be expected in these and 
contiguous parts of the country; but if early, and the bottoms 
become dry before the hot season commences, no difference 
in the health of the inhabitants is expected to ensue on that 
account. ‘Taking the military tract together, about two thirds 
may be set down as prairie land, and the remaining one third 
as timber land. The detatched groves, or those which are 
found occasionally as islands in the prairies, and those at the 
heads or sources of the streams, generally produce the finest 
timber, with a soil generally of good quality, and not unfre- 
quently very rich. The soil on the prairies is generally good, 
and a large portion of it may be considered as first rate, hav- 
ing either a black vegetable mould, or a dark sandy loam from 
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fifteen to thirty inches deep, generally bedded on a stiff yellow 
clay. Many of the prairies are of convenient dimensions for 
farming operations, others too large at present, and again we 
find many only large enough for a single farm. The emigrant 
in travelling over the delightful region in the spring and sum- 
mer months, will generally see timber either before him or to 
the right or left, within a few miles, but he will occasionally 
after descending one of our beautiful slopes to the verdant 
valley beneath, through which the gentle rivulet is meandering 
its course with its flowery border, get asit were out of sight 
of land, while his vision is bounded only by the blue horizon 
above, and not a tree can be discovered as far as the eye can 
reach. Again when he approaches the summit of the Oppo- 
site slope, his vision is relieved with the green forest on his 
right and left, and a cluster of beautiful island groves immedi- 
ately in the advance, with their varied shrubbery in full bloom, 
scattering its fragrance for many a mile around; the prairie 
in the mean time, being covered with a smooth green coat of 
grass, and innumerable flowers of every variety and hue, 
which blossom and decay in succession from the first opening 
of the spring until the severe frosts of winter. There is also 
a species of prairie which is flat, wet, and the soil cold, heavy 
and for the most part thin and unproductive. This descrip- 
tion of prairie is most generally to be found on the dividing 
ridges or high lands between water courses, and not unfre- 
quently on the sides of declivities; made so no doubt, by the 
seepings of the waters, which collect on the bosoms of large 
flat prairies, and from thence find a subterraneous passage to 
the streams below through the sides of the neighboring hills. 
There is another description of lands denominated the bar- 
rens, being neither timber land nor prairie, but partaking partly 
of each, and lying between them. This however, constitutes 
but a very small portion of the lands on the military tract. 
The surface is generally rolling, and often much broken, bein 
intersected at very short intervals by numerous ravines, whic 
connect themselves to some water course in the neighborhood, 
and thereby furnish aqueducts for the adjacent prairies, through 
which to discharge the vast quantities of water which fall up- 
on them during the rainy seasons of the year. ‘These lands 
are generally overgrown, first with hazel thickets, and after- 
wards with scattering trees of oak and hickory, generally of 
stinted growth, owing, no doubt, to the injury they receive 
when young from the frequent burnings of the prairies; the 
soil is thin, and the wild grass grows taller than upon the 
smooth prairies, but is generally of a course, rough quality, 
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being much inferior to prairie grass, both for grazing and for 
hay. It is generally believed that such lands will produce 
wheat, clover, timothy, and blue grass, quite as well as our 
lands of better quality, and that they are better adapted to the 
growth and culture of fruit trees. 

It has been a subject of much mquiry and speculation with 
persons who visit this part of the country previous to emigra- 
tion, what our citizens are to do for timber and fire-wood on 
the prairies, when our forests and groves are cut away, and 
applied to the purposes of present improvement and fuel; and 
fears are not unfrequently expressed by those who are igno- 
rant of our resources, that it will be impracticable on this ac- 
count even to settle and improve our large prairies, and that 
they will consequently remain as so many barren wastes. 

This is a great mistake, as it is knownto the old settlers, 
from actual observation, that the quantity of timber, instead 
of being diminished, increases with the settlements. ‘Timber 
trees seem to be of indigenous growth in every part of the 
country; where the fires are stopped, they grow up spontane- 
ously, and in a few years are fit for use. ‘The black locust 
may also be cultivated to great advantage. Jesse Bowles, 
Esq. is now making an experiment at his farm, about four 
miles north from Quincy; his grove is in the third year of its 
growth, and looks very promising; and there is no doubt from 
present appearances, that the largest of the trees will in the 
course of five years more be of sutlicient size for posts. The 
country also in every part of it abounds in stone coal of good 
quality. ‘There is not a county on the tract in which it is not 
found in great abundance for all ordinary purposes. When 
these things are considered, is it not matter of surprise that 
strangers who have had frequent opportunities of information, 
should still remain incredulous to the fact, that this country in 
every part of it, contains abundant resources within itself, to 
sustain the settlements now making, and which will eventually 
spread over its entire surface. ‘The first improvements are 
usually made on that part of the prairie which adjoins the tim- 
ber, and you may see at the commencement a string of farms 
circumscribing the entire prairie as witha belt. The burning 
of the prairies is then stopped the whole distance of the cir- 
cuit in the neighborhood of these farms, to prevent injury to 
the fences and other improvements. When this is done the 
timber springs up spontaneously on the parts not burnt, and 
the groves and forests commence a gradual encroachment on 
the adjacent prairies; by and by you will see another tier of 
farms springing up on the outside of the first, and farther out 
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in the prairie; and thus farm succeeds farm, as the timber 
grows up until the entire prairie 1s occupied. The traveller 
is also frequently deceived in the extent of the prairie over 
which he is trvelling, and the distances from the several parts 
of itto the nearest timber. It is a rare occurrence to find a 
prairie on any part of the bounty tract as much as ten miles 
across, without points of timber running into it, and approx- 
imating each other at convenient intervals. My official duties 
have, for the last five years, made it necessary for me,in going 
the rounds of the Circuit, to travel through every part of this 
country, and I cannot now recollect any spot on the whole 
tract where a man would be placed ata greater distance from 
timber in some direction or other than six miles, and a very 
few places where the distance would exceed three or four 
miles. These remarks apply exclusively to our largest prairies, 
as the prairies generally are not larger than are desirable tor 
ordinary farming purposes. ‘The river and creek bottoms are 
commonly thickly timbered. Among the kinds of trees that 
grow on such lands, are to be seen the black and white walnut, 
always indicating rich land, ash, elm, hackberry, lynn or bass 
wood, burr oak, honey locust, mulberry, sugar tree and cotton 
wood and numerous grape vines. ‘The detached groves, and 
those at the heads of the streams frequently produce the same 
kinds of timber as the bottoms, and the lands within them, are 
for the most part, equally fertile. Although the timber in the 
forests and groves not unfrequently indicate the quality of the 
land in the adjoining prairies, yet it is by no means a certain 
criterion, as | have frequently seen prairie lands of excellent 
quality, with a soil varying from eighteen to thirty inches deep, 
adjoining woodlands of oak and hickory of stinted growth, 
where the soil at best did not exceed the second quality; on 
soils high, broken, and thin the prevailing growth is oak and 
hickory. ‘Taking the country altogether, there are but few 
springs; but water may be plentifully obtained any where on 
the smooth prairies, by digging from fifteen to forty feet below 
the surface. ‘The well water is pure and salutary, and gener- 
ally preferred to the spring water. The surface of the ground 
every where in this country, is remarkably free from stones, 
except on the rivers, creeks and branches, in which many good 
quarries are found both of lime and sand stone. 

With the exception of stone coal, there are no mines on the 
military tract. Some specimens of iron,lead and copper ore 
have occasionally been picked up, but not in sufficient quanti- 
ties to justify the belief that any discoveries will be made 
worthy of pursuit. The agricultural productions of this part 
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of Illinois are Indian corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, 
hemp, flax,ete. The tame grasses, such as timothy, red clo- 
ver, red top or herd grass, are also now cultivated to some 
extent, and so far succeeded well. The principle articles pro- 
duced for exportation, consist in horses, beef cattle, milch 
cows, live hogs, barrelled beef and pork, bacon, lard, hides, 
butter, Indian corn, wheatand flour. Some of our backwoods- 
men, also, still continue to carry on a considerable traffic with 
the merchants, in deer skins, and furs, such as otter, muskrat 
and racoon, and in honey and bees wax. Some farmers have 
been frequently known to make more money in this way, than 
from the product of their farms. Horses, cattle, sheep, and 
hogs can be raised here with but little trouble and expense, 
compared with the eastern states. ‘The mildness of the cli- 
mate, with the wild grass upon the prairie and bottom lands, 
has not unfrequently relieved the owners from all care and 
expense of feeding them through the whole year; but it is 
generally necessary to feed from the commencement of De- 
cember until the latter part of March. When cattle are fed 
and attended to in the best manner by our most provident 
farmers, the expense is less by one half, than wintering the 
same species of stock in the eastern states. The shortness 
and moderation of the winter seasons, and the abundant for- 
age which may be gathered from the wild prairies, render the 
raising of stock both cheap and easy. The grass, when cut 
from the upland prairies and well cured, make an excellent 
substitute for hay; and cattle will keep in good order the 
whole winter on this food alone. It has also been frequently 
remarked, that both horses and cattle fatten quite as fast in the 
spring and summer, on the wild grass of the prairies, as upon 
the tame pastures of the east. And the richness and flavor 
of our beef thus fattened has been much esteemed at St. Louis 
and New Orleans, and is generally reckoned of the finest 
quality. 

The bounty lands extend from north to south over about 
twoand a half degrees of latitude, the medium width of which 
exceeds forty degrees north, and affords a climate not uncon- 
genial to the constitution of men from the northern and mid- 
dle states. The climate seems also to be well adapted to the 
constitution of emigrants from Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 

Carolinas, who in general, enjoy as good health as those from 
the more northern states. It is a fact, however, which ought 
not to be disguised, that a large portion of the lands on the 
margins of the Mississippi and Tlinois riv ers, as well as those 
upon the banks of the smaller streams, including such also as 
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border upon the large, flat, wet prairies, may be reckoned 
among the situations most unfavorable to health. The stag. 
nant waters which sometimes remain after the overflowings 
of these rivers, not unfrequently produce pestilential vapors, 
proceeding from putrescent vegetable substances, which very 
often engender malignant fevers and agues, and prove destruc- 
tive to the health and vigor of the newly settled emigrant and 
his family. Habitations should, therefore, at the commence- 
ment of a settlement be as far removed as convenient from 
stagnant waters and low, rich alluvial grounds, which are 
thickly shaded by forest trees, and located on more open and 
elevated ground, where air and water can be enjoyed in their 
native purity. — Lands of this description, which In a state of 
nature, prove most injurious to health, when drained, opened 
to the sun, and cleared of the trees and rank weeds, which 

enerally grow upon them, have often become salubrious pla- 
ces of habitation. But the new comer should be aware before 
he is acclimated, that it is a dangerous experiment to attempt 
the improvement. But of this quality, there is a small part 
only of the whole tract, most of the residue furnishing situa- 
tions as healthful as any part of the western country, Old 
Kentucky not excepted. 

Our winters generally exhibit a temperature of climate 
much milder than that of the northern Atlantic states. Snow 
rarely falls to the depth of six inches, and as rarely remains 
over ten or twelve days. ‘There are, however, occasional 
short periods of weather very cold, but they seldom continue 
longer than three or four days at a time. What may be con- 
sidered winter weather does not usually continue longer than 
from ten to twelve weeks, during more than half of which 
period the ground frequently remains unfrozen. The summers 
are long, and remarkably uniform, of which the extreme does 
not exceed the hottest days in the northern states. 

Taking all the bounty tract together, and there is no region 
of country in the west, more eligibly situated for all the pur- 
poses of agriculture and commerce. The lands every where, 
with but few exceptions, are of the best quality, and in a man- 
ner surrounded by a sheet of navigable waters; and the country 
exhibits a climate of great variety for the space occupied; 
whereby its productions are varied and the means of traffic 
greatly increased and facilitated. Lands of excellent quality 
may yet be had at the government price of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre, in desirable parts of the country, 
so that means of wealth,or at least of a comfortable compe- 
tence, are still within the reach of the poor as well as the 
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opulent. What motives of advancement are here held out to 
the industrious and skilful cultivator of the soil— what pros- 
pects of wealth to the industrious mechanic, and enterprising 
merchant — what a wide field of speculation is not in fact here 
presented to the view of the whole people of the west. R. M. ¥. 





COME FILL TO THE BRIM! 


‘Come fill to the brim! why remember 
Our griefs with the goblet so boon? 
We have all felt the blast of December 
Let this be the sunshine of June! 
I see by the flash of each eye boys 
There’s none in a humor to whine ;— 
So if Care should presume to draw nigh boys, 
By Bacchus! well drown him in wine! 


I too have my griefs, but forget them 
In quaffing the bliss of the bowl: — 
When flowers are drooping we wet them 
And why not the same with the soul ? 
Then fill! why should trifles annoy us, 
Here ’s the girl or the friend of cach heart! 
While together. at least, let’s be joyous 
°T is too soon to be sad till we part! 


CARE’S ANSWER TO THE BACCHANALIANS. 


Slaves of sense! Ye have sworn to drown me 
But I scorn all your impotent arts! 

Revel on! your bright goblets but crown me 
A despot to fetter your hearts! 

It is true, for my own royal pleasure 
I too may disguise me in wine! 

Yet mad braggarts, I use but this measure 
To betray you and prove you still mine! 


When the fevered head pressing the pillow, 
Starts from hideous phantoms around 
And seems whirled o’er a dark yawning billow, 
Is it then, ve boast Care hath been drowned? 
Revel on! ye shall wake on the morrow, 
Wretched fools, to groan over the past ;— 
Prove a curse to yourselves,— the world’s sorrow — 
And feel Care ever nigh to the last. 
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HARRY GLENN. 
[ CONTINUED. ] 


CHAPTER VIII. * 


Tus free and easy sort of life continued till the middle and 
latter part of my fourteenth year. I had not a thought beyond 
the amusement of the passing day; true my intellect was some- 
what cultivated, and | had received many new and delightful 
ideas from the books of travels, and of history, and now and 
then an occasional romance which ] was fortunate enough to 
obtain. 

Of God I had no definite conceptions at all; never troubled 
myself about such things. The bible I had heard mentioned, 
but had never seen. I had never been inside of a church; 
and was as utterly devoid of principles of right and wrong a 
ever. Whatever I desired | did or refrained from doing ac- 
cording to the balance of impulses after a shrewd calculation 
of results. 

Notwithstanding the utter degradation of the society in 
which I grew up, their shocking profanity and obscurity, in 
which as I have before said I pined from the impulse of imita- 
tion, yet never pined with any relish. My mind was con- 
stitutionally of a higher mould, and needed only cultivation 
and enlightening to rise above it all with loathing. 

The ideal excellence of the few heroes of romance with 
whom I was conversant, produced this effect in a great degree. 
I endeavored to discard low conversation, and form my lan- 
guage upon the models these works presented. 

I would lie unhesitatingly, because for aught that I could 
find in romance the disgrace was only in being detected. I 
gloried to lie without the possibility of detection. 

I would steal, I called it hooking, and this upon the same 
promung that the only disgrace was in being caught, which 

chose to risk. 

I would fight, but that was in all ways glorious! 

As to social affection it was nearly dormant: I was at home 
but little, just to eat my meals and sleep and not always even 
this. ‘True 1 liked my parents and sister well enough, but 
early habits of estrangement had smothered the flame of nat- 
ural affection, and my present habits in no wise tended to re- 
kindle it. 

And whatever of pure affection | was susceptible of feeling 
by constitution, by habit it was shown to no mortal. 
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One day I had been sailing all day till dusk, and was return- 
ing towards the city about four miles out, when far to leeward 
rising and sinking with the regular swells, 1 perceived what 
appeared to bea boat adrift. It must have come from some 
of the southern wharves around South Boston, and was fast 
passing outward upon the wide waters of the bay. ‘The tide 
was just commencing to ebb with power; the light was fast 
waning, and there were certain omenous appearances in the 
long low banks of clouds in the north-east, and upon the whole 
to venture out was dangerous. For that very reason I put 
about, made sail for the drifting boat, taking the precaution to 
lower the jib and take in a double reef in the mainsail, that I 
might be ready for a squall. 

Soon [ was along-side of the object of my pursuit; it was 
a small boat with but one seat, upon the middle of which sat 
a young girl bending forward with her face buried in her 
apron and crying bitterly. 

My heart leaped. ‘Little girl, said 1,‘come into my boat 
and J’ll carry you home.’ 

As the first tone of my voice struck her ear, she sprung up 
with an eager start which well nigh threw her overboard, and 
with almost a scream of joy leaped forward into my boat, and 
instantly kneeling down and raising her streaming eyes to 
heaven, said: 

‘Our father who art in heaven: hallowed be thy name,’ and 
repeated the prayer to the end in tones of gratitude which 
made me feel an unusual sensation in my bosom, and half pleas- 
ing half fearful, though 1 never had heard the prayer before 
and knew not what she meant, I recollect thinking ‘how she 
could have a father in heaven, and who he was, and how he 
got there.’ 

But I had short space for thinking. The heavens gathered 
blackness, a low moaning sound was heard, large drops patter- 
ed the surface of the water and the streams of chain lightning 
flickered athwart the sky. I knew that a furious storm was 
coming, but in what direction, or whence it would strike me 
I could not conjecture. Fixing myself firmly at the tiller, 
with the ropes to manage my rag of a sail,and placing the 
girl between my knees upon the bottom of the boat, I waited 
the bursting of the wind. In the perfect lull and the ¢ breath- 
less darkness’ I had utterly lost my bearings; my only hope 
was to be able to get the boat before the wind, and run 
at random. 

The moaning sound increased and swelled and rose higher 
and louder, and I heard the wind and rain coming down upon 
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348 Harry Glenn. [ June, 
me from behind with a perfect roar, and as it came I could see 
the dim streak of white foam upon the surface of the water. 
In an instant I found myself almost covered with spray, the 
boat nearly flat, and wind, wave, hail and rain driving in horri- 
ble confusion; the thunder burst im a deafning crash, and the 
sheeted lightning blinded us. ‘Oh dear! we’re turning over! 
and the terrified girl clung to my knees; at the first instant I 
had turned the helm to the larboard; the boat still lay strug. 
gling, and I expected every instant to be whelmed in the 
waves. She righted, 1 payed out the sheet, she was before 
the wind! ‘Hurrah!’ said I unconsciously in the storm, and 
we were borne almost above the waves in mid air; the sea rose 
in sudden tumult, and the waves came maddening behind our 
little egg-shell like dark demons roaring for their prey, and 
before, my startled ear caught the long booming sound of 
waves tumbling upon breakers; were they rocks? ‘Qh’ 
thought I *could I but save this little girl!? A big wave lift- 
ing us upon its summit rolled on and dashed us high upon the 
sand. ‘Ihe mast crashed over the side, the boat rounded to 
and rolled over upon us; the returning wave rolled it off, and 
well nigh swept us with it to the water; but I clung toa stone 
I felt near, and clasping the girl round the waist, staggered in 
the darkness beyond the reach of the spray. 





CHAPTER IX-e 


As I sat down upon the bleak sand bank, drenched with the 
brine, the wind howling by, the waves tumbling upon the 
beach, the skies dark, dark as Egyptian night save the fitful 
glare of the forked lightning, and the poor girl I had rescued 
clung shivering and convulsively sobbing to my side, what a 
tumult of thoughts and feelings hurried through my mind! 

The storm aroused all the elements of poetry within me; 
and I exulted in the rage of the elemental war. But the feel- 
ing which of all others filled my breast was one of deep, 
intense joy, undefined delicious emotion! I had saved the 
life of that being who now clung to me for shelter, and oh, how 
did that thought, that I was her protector awaken all the affec- 
tion of my soul! I leaned over her as if to shield her from 
the storm, and said between the blasts, ‘do not cry —we 
are safe!’ 

The storm passed as rapidly as it had come on. The clouds 
rolled away, the stars shone out, the wind lulled, the waves 
sunk, and when the crested moon rose that night the slumber- 
ing waters reflected her image unbroken. 
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Again did my euneiite kneel, look upward and repeat 
her simple prayer; and the tones again thrilled to my heart. 
When she was done I inquired who she was talking to. With 
wonder beaming from her dark blue eye she replied,*1 was 
saying my prayers to God; dont you know how to pray? 

My reply redoubled her wonder, and raised it almost to 
alarm. Who is God? where does he live? can he hear you? 
can you see him?’ 

‘God isa spirit,’ she replied ‘and is everywhere, and knows 
all we do or think or say.’ 

‘But how did you find out this? and what does a spirit mean”? 
‘The Bible says so,’ she answered, ‘it says “God 1s a spirit,” 
and that means that he does ‘nt have any body, but can think 
as we do and be every where: don’t you ever read the Bible?’ 

I replied that I had never seen one, and at this she cried. 
I thought all her conduct as strange as she thought mine; what 
there was in my never having re: ad the Bible, to make her c ry 
I was totally ata loss to imagine, and so I inquired what she 
cried for. 

‘Because I am afraid you are a very bad boy if you have 
never read the Bible, and never say your prayers; and J’m 
afraid when you die you won’t go to heaven!” 

‘When I die go to heaven? where is heaven, and how can 
I go there when I am dead?’ 

‘Heaven’ she replied, *is where God is, and all his holy an- 
gels, and where our souls will go after our bodies die, if we are 
good.’ 

‘And whatif we are not good?’ I inquired. 

‘Then’ said she looking at me tearfully, ¢ then we shall go to 
Hell, that wicked place where the Devil is and his angels.’ 

‘And who is the Devil, and what are angels?’ 

‘The Devil isa gr eat Wi spirit who hates God, and tries 
to make every body im, and he is very very naugh- 
ty. And angels are com 

All this sounded wo | a ears, and excited a thous- 
and inquiries which I was eager to pour forth, but I reflected 
that | ought to provide her a shelter, and see if there existed 
any chance of escape. She told me that her name was Moina, 
and I thought it sounded very sweet and very strange, and I 
wondered where it came from; Moina Neville and she lived 
with her uncle, Captain Denham in Beacon Street. 

Having found a spot somewhat sheltered from the chilling 
sea-breeze, where Moina could lie down, and spreading my 
wet jacket over her, to make her as comfortable as possible, I 
repaired to the beach in search of my boat; there it lay, bat- 
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tered and banged sadly. But my heart leaped to see it in any 
condition; the broken mast, torn sails, broken cordage and 
the oars were scattered far around upon the sand. 

With the oar as a lever, I rolled the boat over and over till 
she was afloat, but alas, the water came in fast through four 
large seams. | dragged her out, and turning her keel upper- 
most, proceeded to caulk her as well as I could with some 
pieces of the tarred rope, which I pounded between two stones 
and picked fine like oakum, and then rammed it hard into the 
open seams, with the blade of my pen-knife. In an hour's 
hard labor, the seams were sufficiently stopped to render the 
leak inconsiderable, and trusted by bailing to keep afloat till 
I could reach a wharf. Once more having her afloat, 1 pro- 
ceeded to take out the stump of the broken mast, and to rig in 
its place the piece which lay upon the beach. Without tools 
save a jack-knife, without cordage save what was requisite to 
rig the sails, with only the feeble rays of a young moon to 
light me in my work, | had really a difficult matter to accom- 

ish. 

J With much perseverance, however, and continuance, I 
succeeded at last in making it stand firm, and proceeded to 
trim the sails; torn, wet, covered with sand and mud, they 
cut a sorry figure compared with their snowy whiteness when 
they wooed the breeze of yester-morning. Rejoicing that 
they were manageable at any rate and hauling them fore and 
aft to dry, and stowing in the oars, I hastened to call Moina. 
She was quietly sleeping on the sand, and the.cool breath of 
a June morning was fanning the long ringlets of dark auburn 
which shaded her brow. Her cheek was pale, and she slum- 
bered deeply after the excitement of the day past; and through 
her fair transparent complexion, the delicate blue veins could 
be traced as they lost themselveggin many wanderings: her pro- 
file was slightly Grecian, the mall and exquisitely 
chiseled. Her forehead w xpansive above the 
temples betokening vigor and fertility of fancy; 
ever and anon her ruby lips moved, and a shade seemed to pass 
her brow as though she dreamed painfully. I thought as I 
stooped to.gaze on her face reclining upon her little arm, that 
I never had seen any thing so lovely, and I looked and looked 
and shuddered to think of the fate from which she had been 
snatched; and what effected me the most was the expression 
of pensive and subdued feeling, almost sadness, which breath- 
ed from ker whole face. At last I called: ‘Moina, wake up, 
it’s morning now!’ 

She lifted her head, gazed vacantly and wildly upon me, and 
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around upon the sand, slowly sapheii aee who is it; who 
are you; where am I; what is the matter?’ 

I re rr «d to each query promptly: * We ’re on alittle desert 
island, I ’blieve, off the mouth of Boston Harbor. We were 
driven here in a storm last night; and my name is Harry 
Glenn.’ 

It all flashed upon her recollection, she rose to her feet, 
endeavored to arrange her soiled dress and threw back the 
tangled maze of ringlets from her brow. But the name I had 
uttered caught all her attention—* Harry Glenn; Harry 
Glenn ———’ she muttered in a low dubious tone as though 
trying to recall some forgotten association connected with the 
sound, »— suddenly she started away exclaiming as she scanned 
me from head to foot: ‘You! no—no—you are not Harry 
Glenn!’ 

‘Why, I always thought I was; why not?’ 

‘Because — because Harry Glenn is a great ugly, cruel, 
fighting boy, that swears and every thing!’ 

«But I am Harry Glenn, and I ain’t ¢ ruel nor ugly, (ill-look- 
ing,) I hope, and I’m sure you need ‘nt be afraid of me, for I 
love you very much, and I ’ve got the boat all ready and the 
wind blows and we ’ll sail home in a little while—come!? 
And without further delay I took her by the hand and led the 
way to the boat, placed her by my side, shoved round the 
bowse, trimmed my sail close to the wind, and the long, 
low sand bank seemed to sail away astern. How strange 
the contrast between the two winds thus strangely brought 
in contact! 

As the crippled boat sailed slowly along, Moina conversed 
with deep interest. Feelings unknown before were kindled 
within my bosom; and we were so different in our modes of 
thinking, that the novelty was keenly exciting. 

asked her many questions about the things ‘she had told me, 
and listened with wonder afi@iadmiration to her replies. She 
told me of the creation and repeated the first chapter of Gen- 
esis, and then other passages of the sacred books. 

As I listened still new emotions woke within me, the works 
and ways of the glorious Being of whom she spoke, and the 
perfections which started forth to my view, while they grati- 
fied my wondering curiosity and my poetical taste, called 
forth also the feelings of reverence and dread. 

‘Oh,’ said I, ‘I w ish I could have a Bible, to read all about 
God and these things!’ 

‘Do you? youmay have mine, when we get home, and we 
will read it together.’ 
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And now in my turn | excited her wonder by sketching 
some of my early life, some of my scrapes, battles and excur- 
sions. Atsome she laughed heartily and at others she shud- 
dered, and could hardly believe that the Harry Glenn who 
sat bv her side, and was so kind and gentle to her, could be the 
same fighting, lawless creature she had heard of. 

At seven o'clock that morning we were sailing up by the 
fort, with the venerable city spread in its glory before us; the 
blue cupola of the State House, over-looking all the spires, 
glittering in the rays of a bright morning sun, the wilderness 
of houses, the wharves and the forest of masts, and here and 
there upon the water a white sail. ‘The church bells were all 
ringing their accustomed peel for seven o’clock, and their 
mingling chimes came rolling and swelling across the water. 
Oh, lovely scene! dear to every feeling of my breast; ‘if ] 
forget thee, let my right hand forget?’ 


CHAPTER Xe 


Moina conducted me to her home, one of those superb 
aristocratic looking mansions which adorn the length of Bea- 
con Street above the common. 

Passing through the spacious hall, she turned and entered 
the sitting room. I followed closely and saw her rush into 
the arms of an elderly lady who rose with an exclamation of 
surprise to receive her. 

A venerable gentleman with a benignant countenance laid 
aside his morning paper and running his eye hastily over Moi 
na’s bedraggled attire and turning to me and back again to 
Moina, exclaimed, ‘Why my love, what’s this? you ’ve been 
playing some strange pranks I fancy; where did you stay all 
night, and what boy is this?’ 

She simply stated that having.gone to ride with the maid 
and some girls in the hourly, tOMoath Boston, she had strayed 
away alone to a wharf to amuse herself in a boat she saw, 
that she intended to rejoin her companions soon, but that while 
she was pushing the boat about the rope came untied and she 
floated away from the end of the wharf; as she seemed ap- 
proaching a projecting point of the shore, on which she 
thought she could land, she was not much frightened, but that 
suddenly an eddy set the boat past the point and the tide car- 
ried her rapidly out, she said she screamed and cried as loud 
as she could, but no body was near enough to hear her, and as 
the afternoon was beginning to be spent, she sat down and 
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cried for fear of being lost and ‘ shipwrecked.’ When all hope 
was gone, suddenly she heard a voice, ‘I jumped up and sawa 
sail boat, and this boy, Harry Glenn, in it; I got in with him, 
a great wind came and we almost turned over, it thundered 
and lightened and rained and drove us on an island and we had 
to stay there all night.’ 

Having finished, she turned to me, as if for confirmation; 
and so I narrated my part of the story. The old lady held up 
her hands with wonder, and the old gentleman rubbed his to- 
gether, clapped me on the shoulder and exclaimed joyously, 
‘Well done my lad! you ’re a brave little sea-captain, how old 
are you, and where do you live, Harry Glenn, do you say your 
name 1s?” 

‘Yes sir, said I, ‘my name is Harry Glenn and my father 
lives number seventy-six Salem Street.’ 

They asked all about my father, my early life, education, 
present habits, and Moina told them what questions I had 
asked her. 

‘Why!’ said the good old captain,‘ your education has been 
sadly neglected my fine fellow. Now how should you like to 
come and live with me, and be a gentleman and go to school?’ 

Moina eyes sparkled and my heart beat at the proposal. 
‘Oh sir! I should love to live here very much and study the 
Bible with Moina.’ 

This naif speech upset the gravity of the old captain; | 
thought more of what Moina had told me than of any thing 
else, and supposed every body else did, little imagining what 
common-place, uninteresting subjects the Bible, and God and 
heaven were to the sepeyd of people. 

‘Well my lad, replied he laughing, * you and Moina may do 
about that as you like, but if you go to school, you’ll find 
other things to study besides the Bible.’ 

I wondered how that could be since from what little Moina 
had told me, I had conceived the profoundest reverence for 
the book. 

But not to prolong this scene, I will say that it was shortly 
arranged that provided my father consented, I was to become 
a member of the family, and forthwith be entered at the Latin 
School. My parents gloried in this ‘lucky chance,’ as the 
called it, and in a few days I was regularly domiciliated. The 
whole transaction seemed to me, inexperienced as I was in the 
ways of the world, perfectly natural. I had saved Moina 
from a watery grave, and that I thought sufficiently accounted 
for all that had followed; not once reflecting on the incongru- 
ity of being adopted at once, such a rude ignorant boy as | 
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then was, into a refined and opulent family. To the readers 

of my story I can only assert gravely, with that candor which 

ought to characterise a historian, that the facts were so; and 
i) 


only by way of an aside make the following explanatory 


remarks. ' . 
Old Mr. Denham was a benignant, glorious open-hearted 


old man, unsuspicious of guile, fond of having his own way 
and accustomed to so doing, admiring a bold, manly bearing, 
and a fine countenance. Moreover he had been for many 
ears a commander of a vessel in foreign trade, and possessed 
all the indescribable good qualities of a genuine unalloyed 
sailor, and an almost juvenile love for the profession. M 
athletic and well proportioned form, intellectual trim and sea- 
man-like description of the manner in which I had saved 
Moina, opened his heart to me, and once started in my favor, 
nothing could stop the progress of his partiality. 

His good lady was a very excellent, prudent, good-hearted, 
old-fashioned woman, with a great many stiff notions of spot- 
less descent, who could trace her own pedigree far back among 
English ancestors; and whose notions on these respects were 
instituted duly into all the minds under her charge. She, as 
might be supposed, had much to say to the captain on the sub- 
ject of my adoption, though I knew nothing of it. But the 
captain had his own notions too, and contented himself with 
patiently listening to every word she had to say and then very 
politely doing just what he had begun to do; and thus all dis- 
cord or broil was avoided. Jane and Mary Denham were 
two pretty girls, daughters of my benefactor. The former 
was ten years of age and the latter twelve, and Moina was 
eleven. 

It is difficult to delineate the rapid and universal improve- 
ment of manners, appearance, thought and feeling which was 
produced by so sudden and momentous a change in my entire 
manner of life; far greater and more rapid than that produced 
by the former change from Ann Street to Salem Street, in as 
much as it it involved an entire novelty both of companions 
and pursuits. My fashionable and elegant dress soon became 
a gratification to my taste and my love of superiorty, and then 
the splendid furniture and polished style of social intercourse 
to which I became accustomed, gave rise to a constant flow ef 
pleasurable emotion. The love of home awoke in my breast 
and moulded me by its sweet influence, female society too 
softened and subdued the aspirities of my hitherto ungovern- 
able spirit, and so rapid was all this that I could hardly retain 
my convictions of personal identity. My entire intellectual, 
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moral and social being seemed to be stimulated and refined 
into vigorous and harmonious activity. 

I can never forget the effect of music as I then heard it. [ 
had before listened with delight to the music of the city bells, 
the Sabbath chimes of the north church bells, (nine in number) 
to the rude song of the sailors, cheering labor to their peculiar 
melody, and had been excited well nigh to frenzy by the mar- 
tial strains of the brigade and cadet bands of the city. But on 
the second day of my arrival, having cautiously inspected 
every thing in my own room, and as far as | dared carried my 
investigations around the sitting room and parlor, much to the 
amusement of the observant captain and his lady, I came to 
the piano, looked and wondered, touclied it and started back 
at the sound [ had made. I touched it again but my unin- 
structed hand produced a discord, and I turned away in pain, 
‘Moina,’ said I, ‘what’s this great thing for?’ She rose quiet- 
ly, and saying with a smile ‘I’ll show you,’ seated herself at 
the instrument, and running her fingers lightly over the keys, 
commenced singing a simple old ballad with a plaintive sort 
of accompaniment. Amazement chained me, in _ breathless 
attention I leaned over her and as she looked round at the 
close, tears were streaming down my cheeks. ‘Harry!’ she 
began half alarmed, but I interrupted her, *play—play!— 
sing some more—sing another tune, will you?’ and in my 
eagerness I could say nothing else. Wondering at my agita- 
tion Moina played and sang one ballad after another till at 
last she rose from the stool and said,‘ There Harry, is not that 
enough?’ 

‘Oh no, I could listen all day,’ replied I, ‘will you show me 
how to play so? do!’ 

‘To be sure my lad,’ said the captain, who had been almost 
as much affected as myself so closely had he watched me, ¢ to 
be sure, and if Moina cannot teach you,1’ll procure an in- 
structor who can.’ 

Accordingly in a few days music was added to the list of 
refining influences thus simultaneously brought to bear upon 
me; and my enthusiastic teacher was in ecstacies at my ecsta- 
cy, and rapid progress. 


CHAPTER XlI-e 


When just fifteen years of age I commenced my studies at 
the Latin school, perhaps the best institution of a public na- 
ture, for fitting boys for college in this country. 

45 , 
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The same inflexibility of purpose, the same aspirings after 
supremacy in intellectual rank, attended me from the outset; 
and as before,1 determined that | would become the first 
scholar in my class. ‘To do this my aquatic propensities 
were necessarily curbed; and the larger portion of my hours 
at home devoted to intense untiring study. Every holiday it 
is true found me in my boat, and the rarity of the enjoyment 
increased its zest, andI taught Moina and her cousins, Mary 
and Jane Denham, to love it almost as well as I did, and many 
a gleesome frolic did we have together on the islands. The 
captain liked this,and sometimes even deigned to hire a large 
double masted boat and go and sail with us. I found myself 
speedily a favorite with every member of my new found home. 
Moina loved me for—but of her I shall speak anon. The 
girls liked me for my stories, my fun, and constant kindness to 
them. ‘The old lady thought | was becoming a good steady 
lad, and studied ‘excellent well,’ and she took special pains to 
fill my head with high notions of what was due to the family, 
and finding me unexpectedly docile, began to think the captain 
had not made a very unfortunate choice after all; while he 
himself from the first gloried in the general good success of his 
favorite, and loved me as a son. 

Raised at once as I was, out of, and above the society of 
boys which from the rabble, I speedily cast off my previous 
notions of pugilistic renown. All the powerful combination 
of influences, intellectual and social of which I have already 
spoken, in connection with the influence of the studies I so 
eagerly pursued, with Moina, and of our personal attachment 
to each other, caused me to look with disgust upon my former 
ideas of glory; and after I had by two hard fought successful 
battles in the first term of my Freshman year established my 
claim to the Scotch motto, ‘Nemo me impune lacessit,’ I re- 
frained, and the name of Harry Glenn thenceforward ceased 
to be a watchword in juvenile broils. 

I have mentioned Moina: a conversation which occurred 
shortly after my domiciliation under the same roof, will show 
the relation which subsisted between us. We sat in a pretty 
arbor in Mr. Denham’s small but luxuriant garden. ¢Moina 
you said you would give me your Bible and that we should 
study it together.’ 

p ‘Yes, I know [ did, and here it is, we ‘ll read some every 
ay. 

‘Well, and you tell me what it means and we’ll read other 
books too, the poetry-books you love so.’ 

‘Oh!’ said she with sparkling eyes, ‘do you love them too?’ 
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‘All that I’ve read but that’s precious few; I long to read 
them all, but before we begin to read, Moina,1 want to ask 
you one thing: will you be my sweet-heart.’ 

I said this without any faltering or agitation, for among us 
children to be a‘*sweet-heart’ implies only the closest intima- 
cy of friendship, with now and then an innocent kiss or two 
by way of variety. 

‘I’m sure I will Harry,’ she replied, looking up right into 
my eyes, ‘I like you better than any body else, except’—she 
hesitated, ‘except uncle and aunt, and—and my mother;’ her 
voice shook and her eye glistened, ‘besides, dear Harry, you 
saved my life and I'll never forget that.’ 

‘Thank you dear Moina, I never had a sweet-heart before 
and never mean to have any but you,’ and then I put my arm 
round her and gave her a kiss, ‘and this is the first time I ever 
kissed any body.’ 

‘Well Harry, no body, that is no boy I mean ever kissed 
me before, and never shall but you.’ And thus our simple 
contract of young love was made and sealed. Of love as a 

assion, and of marriage we never dreamed; but we were as 
appy together as youth and guileless innocence of heart can 
be. ‘Moina,’ said I,*you said something about your mother; 
where is she?’ 

She looked down mournfully and said, ‘She is dead and lives 
in heaven.’ 

* * * * * * * 

I applied with redoubled and unhealthy vigor to my school 
studies, determined to accomplish by extra exertion, in one 
year the studies of two, so as to step from the third to the 
fifth class, an exploit which I triumphantly achieved; and 
with exultation saw within my grasp the highest honors: my 
kind friends were delighted. 


BOTANY OF TEXAS. 


In Curtis’ Botanical Magazine, Nos. 106, 108, and 109, new 
series, and Nos. 1 and 2 of the Companion to the Botanical 
Magazine, are some interesting notices of the botany of Texas, 
together with incidental remarks, by Mr. Drummond, regard- 
ing the country, which require much qualification and expla- 
nation. Considering the value and general circulation of the 
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work containing them, and the confidence at once given to 
statements of men of science, they are calculated to do great 
injustice to a people struggling to become all that a people 
should be, and who have enough to contend with besides the 
attacks of slander, direct or implied. Of all travellers, lies are 
the most expeditious. It is said, indeed, that they reach their 
journey’s end, while truth is putting on his boots. Allegory 
apart, travellers, especially scientific ones, act under a heavy 
responsibility. ‘They are not only narrow, but unjust, when 
they declaim against a country on account of casualties, or 
incidental or personal circumstances, and thus give prejudiced 
views. We, of the United States, have constant experience 
of such injustice from transatlantic tourists, both learned and 
unlearned. ‘Travellers shou!d be philosophers, and trace 
events to their true causes, and not describe a country or a 
climate by the circumstances or the storms of a single year. 
Some Trollope of the last winter, influenced by the pecultiari- 
ties of the season of her observations, might describe New 
York as a place buried as deep as Pompeii and Herculaneum 
in avalanches of snow; or, like another burning Moscow, a 
scene of distress and ruin. Some Hall might speak of the 
people of Albany or Troy, on the Hudson, as escaping from 
their chamber windows in boats, among icebergs; or of houses, 
and cradles with children in them, floating down the Ohio, 
because such things, in times of remarkable floods, have once 
actually happened. Such a traveller was not Humboldt; and 
there are many other honorable exceptions. 

Mr. Diummond was a calm and patient sufferer in the perils 
he encountered during his visit to Texas in the summer of 
1833, and relates, no doubt, precisely what happened to him- 
self. The wonder is, that he did not complain more and 
louder. He was unfortunate. He came directly from the 
cold regions of the far north, and, in the ardor of scientific 
pursuits, exposed himself to the mid-day sun, in the open prai- 
ries, day after day, maugre the cautions and warnings of the 
experienced persons about him, and was otherwise imprudent. 

The year 1833 was a disastrous year for Texas. In the 
month of May an unheard-of flood inundated the country, and 
much property was destroyed, and great inconvenience en- 
dured; vegetation, in some places, was for a time destroyed. 
But where is the country that is totally exempt from such 
visitations? Not the numerous cities and villages of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, nor the Hudson, nor the peaceful Connecti- 
cut. It would be impossible to estimate the losses by occa- 
sional freshets in those rivers. 
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As to the cholera which followed the flood, and which swept 
off many valuable citizens, the streets of New York, the quiet 
towns of Kentucky, the plantations of Mississippi, and the 
verdant prairies of ‘Texas, have alike borne melancholy wit- 
ness to its ravages. The flood and cholera, together, destroyed 
years of improvement in the colonies. 

It is something for Texas, that Mr. Drummond, with so 
much exposure, and so much re: lly bad luck, as well as care- 
lessness, did not die there; and that, notwithst: nding all the 
discouragements of an exploring expedition, undertaken at so 
unfavorable a juncture, he determined, if he could muster funds 
enough, to return with his family, and spend his days where, 
in his own words, he could buy a league of land for one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, and a cow and calf for ten dollars; 
which, in a few years, would make him more independent than 
he could ever hope to be in Britain. 

After what has been stated about floods and cholera, one 
need not wonder at remarks like the following extracts from 
some of Mr. Drummond’s letters. 


‘We had a favorable passage from New Orleans to this place, (Ve- 
Jasco, mouth of Brazos,) and, on our arrival, found the river so high that 
ijt occasioned a delay of a week before we could reach the town of 
Brazosia, [Brazoria,] which is only about twenty [thirty] miles up the 
river. The country,in general, is low and swampy, and ever since we 
came here it has been flooded by the river. It consists almost entirely 
of prairies, except that the water-courses are bordered by woods, con- 
sisting of the oak and poplar, with an undergrowth of Carolina cherry,’ 
{wild peach. ] 


In ordinary seasons, the prairies about Velasco are dry and 
hard. You can drive a coach, or gallop a horse in pursuit of 
herds of deer, always in view, in any direction. It is delight- 
ful to observe parties of gentlemen, and sometimes ladies, as 
far as the eye can reach, invigorated by exercise and the 
delicious breeze, fresh from the sea, thus employed during the 
summer months. 


‘The weather was particularly cold and disagreeable for more than a 
week before the cholera appeared. Indeed, the air here is constantly 
saturated with moisture, so as to render the proper preservation of spe- 
cimens a work of absolute impossibility.’ 


The air about Velasco is usually dry and elastic, and health- 
giving to aremarkable degree. It is a place of resort for 
strangers and invalids, as well as for the lovers of fish and 
oysters, sea air and sea bathing; combining all the pleasures 
of the sea shore with those of the chase. 
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‘My recovery from cholera was slow. When my appetite returned, 
I was nearly starved for want of food; the few individuals who remained 
alive being too much exhausted with anxiety and fatigue to offer to 
procure me any thing.’ 








Where, in cholera times, did not such a state of things 
exist? In many places in the United States, in New Orleans 
in particular, there was danger of famine. The sick in many 
cases were left to die alone, and the dead, for a time, remained 
unburied. ’ 

Our author, after much peril, made his way, waist deep in 
mud and water, to Brazoria, which was overflowed, the water 
being a foot deep in the boarding-house, and had much trouble 
in conveying his baggage to San Felipe. Transportation is 
always difficult and costly in new countries, and was particu- 
larly so in Texas at that time. Before the war, stages and 
steamboats were being established, for the greater accommo- 
dation of travellers. But enough on that head. 

Mr. Drummond was equally unfortunate in his visit to Gal- 
veston Island, that ‘greatest resort for sea fowl, as described 
by all visiters to that part of Texas. Whether frightened away 
from their usual haunts by flood, famine, or cholera, he does 
not tel] us. As to insects, differing from the testimony of 
many who would gladly have had his experience, and have 
subscribed readily to a war of extermination against the whole 
race of musquitoes, bétes rouges, and sand flies, he adds, ‘] am 
sorry to say that | have found no insects, as they are very 
scarce in these and all prairie countries, owing to the frequent 
burning of those lands.’ 

What is said in the letters about the miserable country, more 
miserable as to its inhabitants than in any other respect, about 
an old penknife and blanket, is unworthy of the author, and 
must have escaped from him in a moment of spleen, a conse- 
quence of sickness not to be wondered at. He wrote from 
present impulse, not expecting his letters would be made 
public. No doubt, had he lived, he would have done ample 
justice to the scene of his adventures, when local and personal 
inconvenience had been forgotten, in the view of large and 
generous schemes of improvement. It is rather the fault of 
the publishers than himself, that these posthumous letters have 
seen the light. Men of letters would do well to reflect if the 
cause of science, or any cause, can be promoted by publishing 
one-sided and unfair representations. Mr. Drummond was 
employed by the Botanical Society of Glasgow, and to that 
society were his letters addressed. 

Notwithstanding so many dangers and embarrassments, 
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after every sort of imprudence, as testified by those who 
knew him in Texas, having exposed himself to the burning sun 
in the middle of several days in August, as testified by himself, 
which brought on a bilious fever that nearly proved fatal, 
being smitten with boils from head to foot, and having ‘a disease, 
here culled felon, (and every where else,) in his thumb—enough, 
surely, to have exhausted the patience of Job himself—not- 
withstanding all this catalogue of ills, Mr. Drummond’s collec- 
tion of the plants of ‘Texas amounted to seven hundred species; 
his collection of birds, to a hundred and fifty species. Had 
his valuable life been spared, and, as was his intention, in a 
season of health and prosperity, he had transplanted his family 
to the land of flowers, which, under a sickly influence, ap- 
peared to him, from the Brazos to the Colerado, nothing but a 
swamp; and, ‘from the Colerado to the Guadaloupe, as destitute 
of verdure as the streets of Glasgow’—how different would 
have been his description! It would have seemed one vast 
botanic garden, filled with exotics by the great gardener, 
Nature. He might have prosecuted his researches to Santa 
Fe, a project on which he was bent. His league of land 
would have been to his family a rapidly increasing source of 
wealth, and to himself an exhaustless fund of happiness, in the 
cultivation of his tastes and his grounds. 


Extracts from different numbers of Curtis’ Botanical Magazine. 


‘Among the many interesting plants which attracted Mr. Drum- 
mond’s attention during his journeyings in Texas, was a very handsome 
species of phlox,(phlox Drummondii.) The seeds sent over in the early 
part of the year 1833, soon vegetated; the plants blossomed most copi- 
ously, and with equal profusion and brilliancy of color, whether in the 
green house or on the open border; and it bids fair to be a great orna- 
ment to the gardens of ourcountry. Hence, and as it is an undescribed 
species, I am desirous that it should bear the name and serve as a frequent 
memento of its unfortunate discoverer, who, shortly after quitting Texas, 
fell a victim to the climate of Cuba, in the prime of iife, and just as he 
was on the point of exploring the botanical riches of that part of the 
United States which, next to Texas, held out the best prospect of 
rewarding his indefatigable exertions—namely, Florida.’—No. cvi. 
page 3441. 


Phacelia congesta—cluster-flowered phacelia. 


‘Among the many interesting plants collected by Mr. Drummond in 
Texas, and sent home in his last despatches from that interestin 
country, the beautiful species of phacelia congesta (cluster-flowere 
phacelia) was the first to display its pretty blossoms in the Glasgow 
Botanic Garden. They were in perfection in the green-house in the 
month of June; and, being an ornamental plant, there is no doubt but 
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it will soon be a great ornament to our flower borders. It was discov- 
ered at Galveston Bay.’—No. cvii. page 3492, 
Bellis integripolea—American daisy. 

‘This rare plant was long known only from the report of Michaux, as 
an inhabitant of the shady hills and banks of rivers in Tennessee, 
Purrh had never seen it; Nuttall, when he wrote his useful Genera or 
Nortu AmerRIcAN PLants, was unacquainted with it, and observed no 
botanist had yet collected this plant, since Michaux. Dr. Short finds it 
abundant in some partsof Kentucky, and Mr. Drummond gathered it at 
Rio Brazos, (mouth of the Brazos, probably—there is no town in Texas 
of that name,) and at San Felipe de Austin, in Texas, whence he sent 
numerous specimens and seeds.—No. cviii. page 3455. 


Coreopsis coronata—crowned coreopsis. 


‘Seeds of this beautiful coreopsis, gathered in Texas, were received 
from Mr. Drummond in the spring of 1833, and the plants raised from 
them blossomed copiously in the summer and autumn—those in the 
open air continuing to display their handsome flowers, remarkable for 
the circle of brown spots placed at a distance from the disk, till Octo- 
ber, when they were cut off by the frost.’—-No. cix. page 3460. 


NICHOLAS LOUIS VAUQUELIN. 


A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND DISCOVERIES. 


Tue name of Vauquelin is familiar to every student of 
Natural Philosophy. He is one of the many instances, which 
history affords, of the rise and progress of genius, from the 
humblest positions in the social scale, to the friendship and fa- 
miliarity of the great, and the admiration of all enlightened 
men. To contemplate the lives of such members of the hu- 
man family is a liberal and laudable pleasure;— but when the 
results of their labors live after them, and are felt in the daily 
occupations of life, in its more philosophic enjoyment, its health 
and preservation, it rather becomes a duty which is owed in 
gratitude to their memories, to cherish a knowledge of their 
useful career. The fame of the scientific must however be 
always limited to a comparatively small number in the vast 
world which their toils may have enriched. Their best reward 
is surely not renown: it is the perpetual service rendered 
their fellow beings, which is daily and hourly acknowledged. 
Myriads may drink of the pure waters of a mighty river and 
delight to gaze upon its crystal tide and the banks which it 


hi 
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fertilizes, but few indeed possess the energy or noble curiosity 
to trace it to its source against the opposing current. 

Nicholas Louis Vauquelin was a native of St. André d’ He- 
bertat, a village of Normandy. He was born on the 14th of 
May 1763. His family was humble and dweltina cottage. 
To his mother, as many of the most illustrious worthies of his- 
tory, he appears to have been indebted for encouragement and 
advice in the commencement of his studies. He however re- 
quired but little urging in his tasks, being of an active and 
industrious temper; “and at the age of thirteen, having master- 
ed all the lore of the village school, he left his mother’s house 
and went to Rouen for the purpose of advancing his know- 
ledge and fortunes. In this place he found a situation with an 
apothecary, who employed him in the drudgery of his labora- 
tory; and although found faithful in the discharge of his hard 
duties, the poor ‘boy was ill provided with food and clothing 
in return. 

It was a part of his master’s business to instruct a class of 
young men in his art, accompaning his lectures with practical 
experiments. Vauquelin was present on these occasions to 
blow the bellows and afford similar assistance, and thus had 
an opportunity of learning the application of chemical theories 
to their visible operations. As the secrets of nature were 
thus revealed to him, he delighted in his own rude manner, to 
take notes of whatever he saw or heard. Thus assisted, his 
memory was gradually embracing the substance of the sci- 
ence which he was desiined so eminently to adorn. But the 
satisfaction of his studies was for a time destroyed by the 
brutal conduct of his master, who discovering one day the 
manner in which his apprentice was employed, became vio- 
lently enraged and having torn up his papers forbade him to 
write again under the penalty of being turned out of doors. 
This threat the unhappy lad gave him no opportunity of exe- 
cuting. He himself has described the anguish which he 
suffered at this time; and loathing the presence of the tyrant, 
he quit his house and set forth with six franes in his pocket, 
and a bundle of clothes on his back to travel to Paris on foot. 
He was then seventeen years old. 

His appearance was delicate and his frame weak; and al- 
though in the ec apital, he found employment with two apothe- 
caries, yet his merit was not appreciated; and being discharged 
successively from these stations, he sought in vain for the 
means of earning his bread, until he was at last forced to 
enter the Hotel Dieu, the only asylum which remained for 
him. After recruiting in some measure his health and strength 
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he sallied forth again in quest of occupation, but was every 
where repulsed on account of his frail and sickly appearance, 
Almost in despair and weeping bitterly, V auquelin was walk- 
ing in the Rue St. Denis and venturing an application to an 
apothecary named Cheradame, had at last the good fortune to 
find a shelter. ‘This worthy and benevolent individual discoy- 
ered under the rustic appearance of the youth indications of 
his talents and encouraged him in his eager pursuit of knowl- 
edge. The delight of the young man on observing chemical 

henomena, seemed to amount to ecstacy ; and his acquisitions 
in the profession of his master kept pace with his desires, 
Not satisfied with science only, he turned his attention to 
learning Latin; and that he might not lose any time, carried 
with him, when on errands through the streets, the leaves of 
an old dictionary, from which he committed the Latin words 
to memory. 

So great was the progress of Vauquelin, that it became a 
subject of frequent conversation with Mr. Cheradame and 
his professional friends. At this period, 1783, Fourcroy was 
rising to eminence in the scientific world, and hearing the 
praises of Vauquelin was induced to take him under his 
charge. 

Instead of becoming the servant of this great man, he was 
in the station of his pupil and assistant. The dark and with- 
ering prospects of his former life were now cleared away:— 
the bright sunshine of hope broke in upon his vision and 
health, honor and happiness awaited him. Vauquelin was 
soon found worthy to be the intimate companion of his pre- 
ceptor; anda friendship grew up between them which not onl 
belonged to their social intercourse but was extended to all 
their researches and discoveries. The association thus begun, 
was equally glorious to them as philosophers and honorable to 
them as men. During a period of twenty-five years nothing 
occurred to interrupt their alliance or diminish the ardor of 
their mutual feelings. In the history of the subjects to which 
their energies were devoted their names are inseperable; and 
posterity, while it reaps the fruits of their toils, must look 
with respect and admiration on the generous assistance which 
they reciprocated, not less noble than rare among rivals for 
intellectual renown. 

Fourcroy spared no exertions in the education of his young 
friend. He took pains to form his style upon the model of 
the best ancient and modern writers and found his progress 
equal to all his wishes. By degrees Vauquelin became ac- 
quainted with the scientific circles of Paris and member of @ 
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society to revise and reform the theory of chemistry and 
change its nomenclature. Preferments, through the exertions 
of Fourcroy, who owing to the political events of the day 
possessed influence in the learned institutions of France, were 
rapidly advancing his fortunes and his reputation. He was 
Inspector of the mines and Professor in the Politecnic school. 
Previously he had been absent a year at Melun in the milita- 
ry hospital and had been elected to the academy of sciences. 
Meanwhile his pen was not idle. He was a voluminous con- 
tributor to several philosophical journals. In the materials of 
his papers, the study of the subjects and experiments, he can 
not be disassociated from Fourcroy: their investigations and 
the publication of them were joint and the honor belongs 
to both. 

Among the offices which Vauquelin was called to fill were 
the chair of Chemistry in the College of France, a situation 
in the Council of Arts and commerce;—of Commissioner for 
the statute upon Pharmacy and of colleague with Fourcroy in 
the Museum of Natural History. 

So constantly was the time of Vauquelin occupied with 
chemistry, that his life may be said to have been wholly de- 
voted to it. Analysis was his favorite employment; and 
nothing which seemed reducible to elements escaped his atten- 
tion. The results of his observations were regularly made 

ublic and were authoritative generally in establishing insu- 

lated facts, refuting numerous hypotheses or substantiating 
correct theories, while they threw all important lights on the 
processes of useful arts. His chief researches embraced the 
composition of water; the combustion of hydrogen gas; the 
nature of animal fluids; animal and vegitable concretions; the 
composition of bones and calculi; combinations of sulphuric 
acid; properties of strontium; amalgams with platinum and 
characteristics of a vast number of other substances in the 
three kingdoms. These were among the products of his 
early labors and were published in nearly a hundred different 
essays. Medicine and pharmacy were especially benefitted 
by these papers which exhibited the most satisfactory inves- 
tigations of the minerals and vegitables employed by the 
physician. 

The physiological researches of Vauquelin were attended 
with brilliant success. He determined the multitudinous ele- 
ments constituting the hair; its texture and color. Chyle, 
under his analytic examination exhibited a portion of the 
principle which subserves this liquid in sustaining the animal 
economy. The existence of benzoic acid generated in the 
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digestive organs of herbiverous animals, was detected by 
Vauquelin; and an analogous process, between the intestinal 
functions and circulation through the kidneys, and the passage 
of fluids through the roots, trunks and fruit of trees, thus in- 
ferred, by which the same gaseous elements were combined in 
identical proportions. Kindred researches proved various 
other most singular relations between animals and vegitables 
not only in their existence but the phenomena of their produc- 
tion. Whenabout to become a member of the medical faculty, 
Vauquelin, for the subject of his thesis devoted his attention 
to analysis of the substance of the brain, and of course of 
the spinal marrow and the nerves. To determine in what 
manner its functions operate was not his object, since no phi- 
losophy can unveil this secret; but to understand its modifica- 
tiuns in all parts of the system and the variations in different 
species of animals was the design which he most satisfactorily 
achieved. He also proved upon examination that the respira- 
tion of insects and other white blooded animals is precisely 
similar to and exerts the same effects upon the atmosphere as, 
that of the higher genera. 

In animal chemistry the discoveries of Vauquelin might be 
farther enumerated of equal importance and interest with 
those mentioned. Vegitable matter came also under his as- 
siduous scrutiny and with more useful results. His examina- 
tions extended to the most common medicines, the sap of 
certain trees, the varieties of grain and nutritive fruits and 
plants, and the substances employed in the arts. It is well 
known to chemists, that the analysis of all vegitables is attend- 
ed with peculiar difficulty and doubt, and many still are not 
understood. An examination of the progress of Vauquelin 
gives evidence of perspicacity, skill and patience in a wonder- 
ful degree. 

But above all these, his profound and practical inquiries 
into the mineral kingdom, have superinduced discoveries of 
signal benefit to science. While Haiiy was engaged in exam- 
ining the chrystaline structure and other physical properties 
of minerals at the request of the Council for Mines, Vauquelin 
also by their desire, undertook their chemical analysis and co- 
operated with his great contemporary. In the splendid work 
which was the resuls of the latter’s examinations, the name 
of his colleague is associated also with the most eminent 
chemists of the age as one of the first rank. 

_Among the first discoverers of new elementary substances 
Vauquelin is named on the best authority. He determin- 
ed clearly the agreement between the crystalization and 
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composition of minerals. The earth, called glaucina, on 
account of the saccharine taste of its salts was discovered and 
named by him. It was detected in the bery]!, euclase and em- 
erald; and from analogy may be consideved a metalic oxide. 
By far however the most brilliant result of his experiments 
upon minerals was the finding of chrome, so extensively em- 
ployed in the arts in its variovs combinations. Several red, 
yellow, green and orange pigments, of the most beautiful hues 
and durable qualities, owe their properties to the presence of 
this metal. 

It would occupy too much space to dwell longer upon the 
diffuse and successful exertions of Vauquelin in his favorite 
science. Although, as has been already mentioned, a copious 
contributor to periodical works, there is only one separate 

ublication, ‘The Assayer’s Manuel’ which bears his name. 
In the year 1809 his early patron, and constant friend, Four- 
croy died, and the professorship of chemistry to_ the faculty 
of medicine was left vacant. All the candidates for the chair 
voluntarily withdrew in favor of Vauquelin and he was elect- 
ed. His venerated predecessor left sisters, who were poor 
and aged; whom he generously took into his house, and deny- 
ing himself the ease and happiness of a married life, was 
contented to support them with attention and kindness until 
their death. 

His filial affection was not less ardent than his friendship. 
He yearly returned to his native village to see his mother, who 
continued the humble pursuits of her early days. One trait 
does boundless credit to his character. When courted by 
the great and invited to their splendid mansions in the neigh- 
borhood, he accepted no invitation when she was not also 
included. When he was sixty years of age an unhappy cir- 
cumstance threw a shade over his bright and even course, 
which his eulogist thus relates. 

‘In 1824 some disturbance among the scholars, led the uni- 
versity to adopt some measures regarding the faculty of 
medicine which so slight an occasion did not seem to authorize. 
It was speedily settled, but the names of Vauquelin, Jussieu, 
Pinel and Dubois were forgotten to be replaced on the list; a 
neglect the more unaccountable, as these were not only men, 
whose high celebrity had tended to increase that of the estab- 
lishment, but whose mode of life was most widely removed 
from every thing that could bear the least resemblance to 
turbulence.’ 

To one who had enjoyed such unblemished fame through 
a space of nearly half a century, from the time of his entering 
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the metropolis, it might be imagined that such neglect and 
with such associates would have been a cause of but little 
regret. As soon as the government became sensible of the 
injustice done through its agents, every effort to afford satis- 
factory reparation was made. Vauquelin also found among 
his ancient friends of St. André a proof of their estimation 
and desire to soothe his feelings by nominating him to the 
Chamber of Deputies for that department. But his chagrin 
and mortification on his expulsion from the chair, which his 
honored preceptor had occupied, preyed upon his spirits to a 
degree that baffled consolation. Gradually, with the loss of 
his serenity his strength and health declined. In 1829 he 
visited his native place; and from exposure to the weather, 
in his susceptible condition, brought on a complaint, of which 
he died on the fifteenth of October at the age of sixty-six 
years. All the careful attendance which the respect and love 
of numerous friends prompted, was lavished upon him in his 
last illness. : 

Vauquelin, as a genius, may be considered inferior to some 
whom he rivaled in his favorite science. Still his mind 
was of that stamp, which brought into vigorous operation is 
the most sure of proving permanently useful. He was not 
wedded to theories or abstractions, neither did he grasp at 
once the broad principles of natural philosophy. He entered 
its recesses and by degrees penetrated into its numerous and 
narrowest parts. Investigations which called for long, acute, 
and precise application, he conducted successfully to the es- 
tablishment of facts, the multitude and value of which have 
evidently expanded chemical knowledge, and in medicine and 
the arts especially, confered with certitude most signal benefits. 

Simplicity of language and demeanor and _ native modestyg 
were the chief traits of Vauquelin in private intercourse. 
His life, mainly absorbed in his peculiar pursuits, was in inter- 
vals of leisure passed in company with a few friends, of tastes 
and habits congenial with his own. His sentiments were 
expressed without reserve; and his conversation always in- 
structive was often humorous and entertaining. Mankind he 
seemed to regard equally; to the humblest inferior and to the 
conqueror and sovereign of Europe, who sometimes visited 
him, his manner and words evinced no difference,—alike af- 
fable and courteous to both. 

Intellect and feelings of this mould are rarely combined. 
The partiality of friends may have concealed the faults of his 
disposition, if any were apparent, but they are found in no 
record of his day. The superiority of his ingenious and lofty 
mind is traced in his imperishible works. Je Re Fe 













































Translation.— Editorial. 


TRANSLATION 
OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH ODE, FIRST BOOK OF HORACE. 
ADDRESSED TO VIRGIL ON THE DEATH OF QUINTILLIUS. 


Waar term or respite can my sorrows know 
Which for departed worth and friendship flow? 
Gifted of Jove with melting voice and lyre 
Melpomene! my hapless lay inspire! 

Ah! wherefore thus should death’s eternal sleep 
Belov’d Quintillius in his shadows keep? 

When will fair truth and purity of mind 

And undissembled faith his equal find? 

Wept by the good, his parting breath he drew, 
Wept more by none, my Virgil than by you! 


In vain alas! the gods shalt thou implore, 

With tears of pious anguish to restore 

The ravished spirit which hath passed that bourne 
Whence changeless fate inhibits all return! 

For though thy lyre were touched with sweeter skill 
Than Thracian Orpheus’ on the wood crowned hill, 
The breathing clay no more could wrap that shade, 
Which ruthless Hermes, on the Stygian glade, 
Hath once compelled, amid his sable band, 

To bow forever to his awful wand! 

Too stern decree! yet calmly to endure 

Is half to conquer what we may not cure! 





EDITORIAL. 


Ir is with no small degree of reluctance that the editor of 
this work announces to its readers, the necessity which is im- 
posed on him, of relinquishing the duties which he has for 
several years endeavored to discharge with fidelity. Hav- 
ing entered into other engagements, of more immediate inte- 
rest to himself, and incompatible with the labor of conducting 
a periodical, it is due to the public that he should withdraw 
his name from a publication to which he could not give his 
undivided attention. Buthe cannot retire from a post which 
he has so long filled, without expressing a deep sense of the 
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reat kindness, with which his efforts have been sustained by 
a liberal and enlightened community, and of the forbearance 
which has been shewn towards those errors from which it is 
not the lot of any to be exempt. The post of an editor, if 
filled with due consciousness of its importance, Is one of great 
labor and responsibility, and no individual who is at the same 
time independent and conscientious, can reasonably expect to 
occupy it, without sometimes provoking opposition or in- 
curring displeasure. In expressing the honest convictions of 
his own judgment, he must often be obliged to oppose the 
opinions, or combat the prejudices of other men, nor can he 
avoid the occasional discussion of subjects upon which the 
public mind has been rendered irritable by self interest or 
passion. ‘To shrink from the investigation of such topics, 
would be to confess a weakness of intellect which would un- 
fit him for his office, or a timidity of spirit unbecoming a 
freeman or a scholar. Wielding a portion of the press whose 
igantic energies control the opinions of the civilized world, 
he is bound by every obligation of honor and conscience, to 
discharge his responsibility by a fearless performance of duty; 
and although he may by puffing indiscriminately the multifar- 
ious outpourings of the press, and flattering the vanity of 
shallow brained contemporaries, achieve an ephemeral popu- 
larity, he can only hope for the deliberate approbation of the 
intelligent and sober minded, by a steady course of impartial 
and manly criticism. 

It requires no small degree of perseverance to sustain an 
editor under such a discharge of duty. However just may 
be his criticisms, or however conscientious his own belief of 
their justice, there will always be some who will consider 
themselves aggrieved, and who will resort to the most un- 
pleasant measures for revenge. To ‘stop the magazine,’ to 
refuse payment, or to lavish the grossest personal abuse upon 
the editor, have usually been the brief methods by which 
offended subscribers, or incensed authors, have manifested 
their high displeasure at the editor of this work for differing 
from them in opinion; while a section of the church led by 
an eminent person, who dotes upon his own heresies with a 
more than parental fondness, have so far extended their hostil- 
ity beyond the bounds of decorum, as to assail this work and 
its editor not only ina newspaper already disgraced by its 
scurrilous malignity, but through special agents who have 
traversed the country for the purpose. 

From the public at large, we are happy to say, we have 
received a diflerent kind of treatment, and to take this occasion 
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to repeat our acknowledgments for indulgence and _partial- 
itv with which this work has been received. Under all the 
disadvantages of its publication it has been sustained from the 
beginning, by a liberal subscription. Commencing at Vanda- 
lia, in Illinois, where the editor was obliged to write nearly 
all the original articles, and to perform the duties of publisher, 
under the most discouraging duties,and afterwards most seri 
ously injured by the neglect of the respective publishers into 
whose hands it unfortunately fell, it has still enjoyed a large 
circulation and produced an income which, if well managed, 
would have amply rewarded all concerned in it, and but little 
of which came to the hands of the editor whose labors crea- 
ted it. We doubt whether any monthly pefiodical in the 
United States has ever been sustained by so large a list of 
subscribers, or continued through so inany years to furnish a 
lucrative income; and we consider the work to be now so well 
established, that we feel a confidence in leaving it, that with 
careful attention on the part of those in whose hands it is now 
laced, it must be a permanent and valuable work. 

The Magazine will hereafter be edited by Joseph R. Fry, 
Esq., a gentleman in whose talents and principles, we have 
the greatest confidence, and who we have no doubt will devote 
himself with diligence to the laborious task he has undertaken. 
We ask for him the assistance of our former contributors, 
particularly of a few who have steadily adhered to the Mag- 
azine through all its vicissitudes, and who are acutated by a 
genuine love of literature in their efforts to sustain a western 
periodical. Whatever influence we can give, to this work, 
will be most cheerfully devoted to it, as our best wishes will 
be secured for its successful continuation not only by the 
pride that we feel in a periodical with which we have so long 
been connected, but in consequence of our friendly feelings 
towards the gentleman who will assume the charge of it, and 
our confidence that no material change will be made in the 
principles upon which it has been conducted. 

To editors throughout the United States, we are bound, by 
gratitude, to repeat the acknowledgments we have hereto- 
fore made, of their liberal and indulgent kindness towards us, 
throughout our career. With the exception of a few in this 
city, our relations with editors and literary gentlemen have 
been of the most grateful and harmonious character. 

In alate number we published extracts of letters from twe 
distinguished clergymen, and from other gentlemen, approving 
the course we had pursued, especially in relation to certain 
vexed questions. We have now great pleasure in adding the 
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testimony of one of the most distinguished writers in the 
United States, whose letter we present at large, withholding 
only the name of its author; and we subjoin opinions, which 
have reached us from two other sources. 


‘Dear Sin: Perceiving by an article in alate number of 
your magazine, that the former publisher attempted to injure 
you in various ways, and among others, by withholding the sub- 
scription list and accounts, In consequence of which ] presume 
you must be ata loss to ascertam the accounts paid, as well as 
those due to you, 1 am induced to inclose herewith five dol- 
lars, which I believe will meet all my arrearages. If the sum 
should exceed the amount due, be good enough to pass it to my 
credit as part of my subscription for another year. 

It gives me great plesure to bear the most unequivocal tes- 
timony to the merits of the Western Monthly Magazine, to 
which I have been a constant subscriber ever since its first 
establishment at Vandalia. Inall its migrations I have ever 
found it conducted with a talent, vigor and independence, but 
too much wanting in most publications of this kind, which are 
for the most part the organs of particular parties or sects; 
and as such have continued to receive and read it with par- 
ticular satisfaction. 

With all our boasted liberty of the press, there is to my 
certain knowledge but little of it permitted or exercised in the 
United States. ‘The newspaper is too apt to be the mere or- 
gan of a party, which it is not at liberty to differ with under 
any circumstances. Periodicals also have their sphere of ac- 
tion most generally circumscribed by a similar influence, and 
all our religious papers are mere vehicles for propagating their 
special creeds, to the exclusion, if not to the abuse of all other 
sects and denominations. 

This might be all well enough. Every man has a right to 
inculcate his own opinion. But when he goes still further, and 
persecutes others for advancing opinions different from his 
own, then he becomes an enemy to the freedom of the press, 
and theliberty of discussion. There are no people so apt to run 
into this error as religious fanatics, who are not more arrogant 
in asserting theirown dogmas, than in denouncing the tenets 
of others. The writer who is sufficiently independent to at- 
tempt to stem the raging torent of their intemperate zeal 1s 
sure to be assailed, not by argument, but by every means, open 
and underhand, calculated to injure his interests, break him 
down, and render him incapable of opposing their extravagant 
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schemes, or disorganizing tenets. At the moment of exemplity- 
ing the utmost latitude of licentiousness, in exercising the free- 
dom of the press, they would deny to others the privilege of 
attempting to restrain or to expose their extravagance: and 
thus by degrees clamor or calumniate down all opposition. 

With a few solitary exceptions they have succeeded in 
checking if not destroying all freedom in the expression of 
opinions, calculated to avert the progress of those fanatical 
innovations which strike at the root of our civil institutions, 
menace the supremacy of the laws, and threaten ultimately 
the re-establishment of those despotic heirarchies from which 
the people of the United States have only just freed them- 
selves. It requires no church established by law, to produce 
this result; it is only to check or destroy all freedom of dis- 
cussion the legitimacy of their desires; to have the whole field 
of argument to themselves, and the chains of the mind will 
be as effectually rivitted by opinion, as they once were by the 
rise of a despotic priesthood. 

That you have had the courage to resist, the talent to ex- 
pose, andthe good fortune to triumph over such a combination, 
is to me a source of unmingled gratification. I hope the ex- 
ample will be extensively followed and the result uniformly 
the same. The people of Ohio and the west, are not what I 
believe and indeed know them to be, a generous, high minded 
and intelligent race, if they sufler one who is thus gallantly 
maintaining the freedom of opinion, decision and action, 
on subjects of the highest consequence, to be sacrificed to the 
malignant, intolerant and relentless spirit of fanaticism.’ 


Extract of a letter to the editor froma gentleman in Missouri. 


Boonville, Missouri, April 6th, 1836. 


‘Dear Sir: My object in addressing you on the present 
occasion, is to convey to you my sentiments of approbation 
for the course you have pursued in relation to the Roman 
Catholics, which has, it appears, excited the ire and furious 
zeal of certain bigots who would arrest the improvement of 
the human mind by confining man to one faith. ‘The Catholics, 
at present, seem to be the persecuted sect, simply because 
they are the weakest. 

I am no Catholic, but a sincere friend to universal toleration, 
and an advocate for the cherishing of charitable feelings, 
whether towards the Catholic or Protestant; the Trinitarian, 
Unitarian or Theist. 

I trust you will continue to act upon the principles embraced 
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in your “ Essay on Criticism,” and always manifest more re- 
gard for the right and the true than for the current opinions 
which the popular gale may waft around you. However dis- 
eouraging the annoyances which this course may at times 
subject you to, it will tend ultimately to establish you more 
firmly in the public confidence, and will not fail, at all 
times, to command the approval and esteem of that portion 
of the community who have a regard for principle, and which 
I trust—even in these times of venal corruption—is by no 
means small or inconsiderable. 

The treatment you have received from the late publisher of 
the magazine, and the independent stand you have taken, has 
excited me to make an eflort to procure some additional sup- 
port to the work; little however can be done here at present, 
and it is only very recently that I received your January 
number; the number for February has not yet come to hand.’ 





From the New York Star. 


‘The Western Monthly Magazine, for April. Cincinnati, 
Ohio. —James Hall, Esq. editor.— Published by Flash, Ryder 
& Co., Cincinnati, and Harison Hall, Philadelphia.— This 
number is distinguished like its predecessors by the terse style 
—sound doctrine and liberal and enlarged views of its talent- 
ed conductor. There are always, also interspersed rich mate- 
rials of historic interest—descriptive of that vast, fertile and 
new portion of our country embraced in the valleys of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, and the western prairies and lake shores 
— forming a world of itself, which has already reached a point 
of high civilization through savage hordes. What an armory 
from whence to draw upon for a vigorous mind and graphic 
pen, like those of Judge Hall! What imagery for the poetry 
of romance is contained even in the authentic narratives of the 
chivalrous daring and exploits of the early border settlements 
—the hardy and brave pioneers in their struggles with the 
Indian! Tales filled with horror—with matchless courage — 
devoted love—wild passions—heroic combats, and desperate 
encounters with savage men and beasts—and, where woman 
too, with all her ardent, persevering affection — her tenderness 
and pity, is mingled up in scenes of carnage and barbarian fero- 
city. ‘Though, true to the letter of history, and so recent in 
their occurrence, they already seem like the marvels of fiction 
and grim visions of the past, invested by the mists of time, 
with the forms and coloring of wild enchantment. 

The present number contains among others, something 
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which promises to be of this sort, under the title of Caroline, 
a tale of Kentucky, though we could have wished the scene 
had been confined to the prairies, rather than carried into the 
piratical seas of the West Indies, with which, setting aside the 
thread-bare character of this locality, exhausted in the hands 
of Cooper and Maryatt, &c.—a_ backwoodsman cannot, pos- 
sibly, be much conversant. The review of Brigg’s early 
record of the settlements of the west, is more to the point, 
and much enhanced by the critic’s own contributions. The 
notice of Texas, as furnished in a late historical description, 
published at Cincinnati, is full of interest,—also the articles 
on education, meteorology, &c. We commend this magazine 
as one of the best in the country, and an honor to the Buck- 
eyes of the Queen of the West.’ 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Impressions oF America; during the years 1833, 1834 and 1835. By Tyrone 
Power, Esquire. Two vols., 12 mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blan- 
chard. 1836. 


Poor Mr. Power! He has been guilty of writing a most good natured, 
intelligent and grateful book about a country, where he was welcomed and 
entertained as he deserved to be, and now an illiberal crew stigmatize him 
as time-serving and courting favor fora second professional visit. Now may 
such manufacturers of mean motives for other peoples’ bosoms, if Americans 
they be, never hear another good word of their soil, climate, institutions, or 
least of all, themselves! But we have a more bitter wish ;— may they never 
see in his racy, natural and characteristic impersonations of his countrymen’s 
peculiarities, the worthy author of ‘Impressions!’ 

There isa native bluntness, national familiarity, and sagacious drollery 
running through Mr. Power’s book. A true Irish spirit of romance and 
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heart of generous emotions, are apparent in showing the bright side of every 
thing: once certain of the Hibernian identity, it is needless to seek another 
reason for the smooth varnish of the picture, and we pity those who are not 


thus satisfied. 
The ‘Impressions’ begin on the other side of the water: and the voluntary 


exile of Erin, gives us a few parting reflections and a spirited sketch of the 
voyage. Safely landedin New York, August 20th 1833, let us shake hands, 
and in our critical locomotive, push on with the histrionic tourist. He justly 
praises our custom house regulations and the officers. Well pleased with 
Gotham, he thus describes his first appearance on the American stage. 


$The theatre was announced to be re-opened on the 28th of August, with 
the “Irish Ambassador” and “Teddy the Tiler”’ ‘The day was one of the 
hottest we had known, and towards night it became oppressively close. 

No strange actor of the least note could open in New York, to any thing 
short of a full house; it seems to be a hospitable principle to give the aspirant 
for fame a cordial welcome and a fair hearing; let it not be considered ego- 
tistical, therefore, when I say that the house was crowded; from pit to roof 
rose tier on tier one dark unbroken mass; I do not think there were twenty 
females in the dress circle; all men, and enduring, I should imagine, the 
heat of the black hole at Calcutta. 1 at the time regretted the absence of the 
ladies, when, had I been less selfish, 1 should have rejoiced at it. 

The moment came when “Sir Patrick”? was announced; and amidst greet- 
ings as hearty as ever | received in my life, 1 made my first bow to tne Park 
audience. I saw no coats off, no heels up, no legs over boxes—these times 
have passed away; a more cheerful, or apparently a more English audience, 
I would not desire to act before. 

I was called for at the end of the play, and thanked the house for its wel- 
come. If the performance had not gone off with that electric and constant 
laughter and applause to which I had grown accustomed at home, I had 
received positive assurance that my new clients were intelligent and very 
attentive, and I, therefore, no longer entertained fears for the result.’ 


After this happy occurrence, Mr. Power is pleased with all around him and 
soon proceeds to Philadelphia. Of Mr. Head’s famous hotel we will endorse 


his opinion. 


*This dinner-table indeed is as well appointed in every way as any gentle- 
man could desire; the attendants numerous and well ordered; the service, 
including every luxury the season can furnish, is of three courses; and the 
cloth is never drawn underan hour. I am thus particular, because, as much 
has been said of the badness of hotels in America, itis but fair to give place 
to anotice of those which are good; and so essentially good a table d’ hole as 
that of the Mansion House at Philadelphia, whether for variety, cooking, 
wine, or all these things combined, I never yet met with in any country ot 
Europe.’ 


In a passage, too long for quotation, our author gives quite a different ac- 
count of steam boat travelling and ‘the way it works,’ from the blessed 
specimens of polite and impartial writing on the same subject, which some 
of our English guests have been pleased to publish. Between New York 
and Providence and wherever he journeyed, he found the tables abundantly 
supplied; and with all possible grades of fellow travellers, scarcely one whose 
behavior was other than decent and urbane. It is seldom indeed that any 
passenger of our stages or steam boats, who is himself polite, can reasonably 
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complain of any rudeness on the part of others: and it may be safely affirm- 
ed, that in no country, as in the United States, can females travel with the 
certainty of receiving every kind and courteous attention. 

Boston, and the beauties of its environs are praised to echo by Mr. Power. 
Of the Yankees he entertains the following notions. 


‘In matters of graver import they have always evinced the like deliberate 
judgment and apparent coldness of bearing: but beneath this prudential 
outward veil they have feelings capable of the highest degreee of excitement 
and the most enduring enthusiasm. 

I do not agree with those who describe the Yankee as a naturally cold- 
blooded, selfish being. From both the creed and the sumptuary regulations 
of the rigid moral censors from whom they sprung, they have inherited the 
practice of a close se|f-observance and a strict attention to conventional form, 
which gives a frigid restraint to their air that nevertheless does not sink far 
beneath the surface. 

A densely populated and ungrateful soil has kept alive and quickened their 
natural gifts of intelligence and enterprise, whilst the shifts poverty imposes 
upon young adventure may possibly at times have impelled prudence to de- 
generate into cunning. But look at their history as a community; they have 
been found ever ready to make the most generous sacrifices for the common- 
wealth. In their domestic relations they are proverbial as the kindest hus- 
bands and most indulgent fathers; whilst as friends they are found to be, if 
reasonably wary, at least steadfast, and to be relied on to the uttermost of 
their professions, 

I can readily understand a stranger, having any share of sensibility, not 
liking a people whose observances are so pec uliar and so decide dly marked ; ; 
but I do think it impossible for an impartial person to spend any time in the 
country, or have any close intercourse with the community, without learning 
to respect and admire them maigre their calculating prudence, and the many 
prejudices inseparable from asystem of education even to this day sufficient- 
ly narrow and sectarian. : 

As faras my personal experience is worthy of consideration, I must declare 
that some of the kindest, gentlest, and most hospitable friends I had, and | 
trust I may add, have, in the Union, were natives of New England, or, as 
they say here, “real Yankee, born and raised within sight of the State House 
of Bosting.’”? 


Baltimore comes in for a good word. 


‘The main street, like that of Boston, has very much the look of an English 
county-town; andthe airof the shopsis wholly English. I wandered about 
here guided by curiosity and caprice,—the only cicerone I ever desire,—and 
saw most things worthy note. I attended service at the cathedral, w here I 
heard mass admirably performed, for in this choir are several voices of a very 
high order. 

The interior of the church is good; the altar most worthily fited up; and 
the general effect would be imposing were it not marred by the introduction 
of regular lines of exceedingly comfortable but most uncatholic-looking 
pews, with the which, I contess, I felt so vexed, that | could have found in 
my heart, Heaven pardon me! to have wished them fairly floating in the bay, 
only for the delicate creatures who sat within them, on whose transparent 
brows and soft dark eyes it was impossible to look and breathe a wish or har- 
bora thought of evil? 


The fate of the New York opera house proves the sagacity of this pre- 
diction. 


‘This effort, however creditable to the good taste of the city, is premature, 
and must be doomed to more failures than one before it permanently succeeds. 
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A refined taste for the best kind of music is not consequent upon the erection 
of an opera house. Even in the metropolis of England, with a capital go 
disproportionate, and possessing such superior facilities for the attainment of 
novelty, did the continuence of this refined amusement depend solely upon the 
love of good music, it would quickly die, if not be forgotten.’ 


We make some further extracts, not knowing where our limits may stop 


them, 


‘I am here tempted to recall a little personal anecdote, which is illustrative 
of the character of this class of my countrymen, and proves that the ready 
address for which they are so famous at home does not desert them on this 
side of the water. 

During the first visit I had paid this city, I had, of course, made particular 
acquaintance with one or two Jarveys; (drivers :) for lived a long way from 
my work, and their attention was serviceable. On my next arrival at the har- 
bor, it was late: we had encountered a snow storm, and I, being wet and 
wretched enough, was anxious to get to the hotel, having to play that night. 
[ was on the look-out as we touched the wharf, and, with great delight, heard 
a voice most melodiously bawl out: 

“Oh! blur? an’ oons, boys, if there is ’nt Mr. Power.” 

The planks were shoved over, and, at the same moment, half a dozen 
voices greeted me with the accustomed 

‘Here's a coach, Mr. Power!” 

“Och! sure your honor °ll go wid me this turn, for luck !” 

“Youre welcome, Mr. P———: long life to yez! it’s I’ve the coach "ll 
whip you up to ould Barnum’s, snug and dry, in no time.” 

In the midst of this din, whilst I] was yet on wk oa I perceived a tall 
raw-boned Tipperary lad, who had evidently decided on appropriating me, 
making his way most unceremoniously through the crowd, shouting out in 
a tone that drowned all competitors, 

“Och! thin’, will yez stop yer bawling, and do ’nt bother Mr. Power when 
his own carriage has bin waiting for him-ere these two hours.” 

An appeal like this was not to be resisted: I therefore accompanied my 
friend to my own carriage; and whatever doubts I might entertain as to this 
part of my friend’s statement, the fact of its having been in waiting for “these 
two hours’ [ could readily credit; for I found it half full of snow. I obser- 
ved upon its condition, saying that, as I was expected, my carriage might 
have been better looked after. 

“Was ’nt I below looking afther ye’re honor, and that’s the way the snow 
got in without my seein’ it: indeed we’re not a dale used to snows here away; 
but Pil have it out and turn the cushions, and powdher you up to the ho- 
tel ina minute,” 

All this was said and done in anaccent and with a manner that made me 
fora moment forget the wharf of Baltimore, and fancy myself at the foot of 
Essex bridge, or landing on the pier of Kingston.’ 

* » * * = #* * * 

‘I had, in this place, the pleasure of passing an evening witha descendant 
of this princess, (Pocohontas,) rendered more famous by her compassionate 
nature than though her father had worn the diadem of the Cesars. This is 
the third female | have encountered in society claiming the like honorable 
descent; they have each been distinguishable both in physiognomy and man- 
ner; right gentle ladies all, as ever sprung from royal lineage, savage or 
civilized: one of them, lately married to a northern gentleman, possesses in 
aremarkable degree the traits of Indian blood and beauty, with much sim- 
plicity and grace of manner, and a freshness and warmth of feeling as de- 
lighttul as it is natural and original.’ 

* * * * * * * * 

‘Atthe hour of two, A. M. we reached the city of Columbus, on the 

Chattahoochee, the river dividing Alabama from Georgia. 
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Here we halted foraday and anight; and this time I employed, in compa- 
ny with my two New York fellow-travellers, in paying a visit to the Choctaw 
tribe of Indians, who possess a reserve lying west of the river. 

We procured three stout nags, and early in the morning crossed the very 
fine bridge which spans this rapid stream close to the falls. On the Alabama 
side we found ourselves within a wild looking village, scattered through the 
edge of the forest, bearing the unattractive name of Sodom; few of its den- 
izens were yet stirring; they are composed chiefly of “tminions o’ the moon,” 
outlaws from the neighboring states. Gamblers, and other desperate men, 
here find security from their numbers, and from the vicinity of a thinly inhab- 
ited Indian country, whose people hold them in terror, yet ions not refuse them 
a hiding place. ‘These bold outlaws, | was informed, occasionally assemble 
to enjoy an evening’s frolic in Columbus, on which occasion they cross the 
dividing bridge in force, all armed to the teeth: the warrants in the hands of 
the U. 8. Marshal are at such times necessarily suspended, since to execute 
a caption would require a muster greater than any within his command. If 
unmolested, the party usually proceed to the nearest hotel, drink deeply, make 
what purchases they require for the ladies of their colony, pay promptly, and, 
gathering the stragglers together, retire peaceably into che territory, wherein 
their present rule is by report absolute. ‘The coridition of this near commu- 
nity, and the crimes perpetrated by its members, were alluded to within the 
town with a mingled sentiment of detestation and fear.’ 


Perhaps these passages have already occupied too much space and our 
quotations must end. Mr. Power can be seriousas well as witty; and he can 
tind fault when it is just and becoming. Many of his descriptions are very 
clever, and the impression left by a perusal of his book is favorable to him 
as a gentleman; —one whose education is good, though his taste is occasion- 
illy unrefined, and who with versatile talents holds a fluent pen. On his 
next visit may his welcome be hearty. 





One IN A THOUSAND, OR THE Days OF Henrt Quatre. By the author of 
‘The Gipsy, ‘Mary of Burgundy ete. Two vols.,12 mo. Philadelphia: 
FE. L. Carey & A. Hart. 1836. 


Tre numerous contributions with which James has enricked the elegant 
literature of our times, have invariably received the approval of the public, 
This author’s style is polished, his descriptive scenes are beautifully delinea- 
ted, and the records of history are so delicately blended with the imagination 
of the writer, that we peruse his works, not only to gratify our curiosity, but 
to acquire information. Some passages in his writings are certainly too high- 
ly colored, to be regarded as faithful pictures of the men and manners of the 
times to which they allude; but these are introduced with the privilege of the 
novelist,— which is as ample as the poet’s—either to concentrate attentuion 
upon some prominent character, or to captivate the mind by the interest 
which such passages excite. 

‘One in a thousand’ deserves to survive the age which is generally allotted 
toa favorite or fashionable novel. ‘There is a change of incident and char- 
acter, continually occurring in its pages, representing all the varieties of 
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active life, without interfering with the progress of the narrative. Those 
fearful scenes produced by the civil wars of France, when the right of 
Henri’s accession was contested, are so boldly sketched, that we feel rather as 
spectators of their occurrences, than engaged with their recital. The char- 
acter too of Henry of Navarre, whose princely accomplishments have been 
seldom surpassed, is in faithful accordance with the delineations of the 
historian. His countenance expressed ‘intelligence without the least touch 
of cunning,’ and all his actions seemed to spring more from a chivalrous 
devotion to honor, than from any desire for the discomfiture of his enemies 
or the advancement of his interests. In the field he is justly represented as a 
heroic knight —on the throne, a generous monarch. 

The heartless conduet of Count d’ Aubin, and the magnanimity of the 
Marquis of St. Real are introduced in frequent collision through the narra- 
tive. This antithesis of their motives and actions is happily sustained, and 
carries sympathy in the safest channel of moral improvement. The female 
characters are well imagined and supported, and the virtues of both, as well 
alas! as the folly of one of them, admirably defined. Eugenie de Merran- 
court, lovely, gentle, confiding, terrified at the least exposure to the agitations 
of life,and yet, refusing in the midst of persecution to give her heart to him 
she could not love, entirely wins the affection of the reader. Real life is not 
unfrequently blessed with such amiable beings; they represent the domestic 
virtues, and thoughts. Historical truth may have inspired the sketch which 
the author has given of her character, andit may well be doubted whether 
Romance has ever produced any that is brighter. 

Beatrice de Ferrara is the heroine of the story, an animated, high minded, 
beautiful Italian. She keeps aloof from the corruption which stigmatized the 
court of Catharine, and preserves her fair fame in the midst of all its excess- 
es. She is truely represented as ‘one inathousand.? Witha mind richly 
endowed by nature and education, powerful in its resources and resolute in 
their application, captivating by her wit and admired for her generosity, she 
meets and surmounts every difficulty to which her high rank and the ardor 
of her affections expose her. After exhibiting her with all these brilliant 
points of character, there is something exceedingly abhorrent to the mind, 
however her hopes may have been blighted or her love insulted, when we see 
her in her last moments a murderer and a suicide! To make a passion the 
most amiable of all others, the instigator of such gross crimes, however true 
according to nature, is by no means agreeable to the contemplation of the 
virtuous. The moralist may expatiate upon the effects of passion unrestrained, 
because his auditors are cool and prepared for reflection, but when feelings 
are roused by the glowing imagery and enthusiasm excited by a well told 
tale, we are far more inclined to pity and pardon the offender than to think 
of his guilt. Whatever tends in the slightest degree to weaken our abhor- 
renee for great crimes is a transgression against society. 

Various other characters are introduced for whose fate anxiety is awaken- 
ed. Many beautiful passages are scattered through the work; the style 
is free and graceful, and whoever reads it once will often refer to it 
again, 
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Dwactics: Social, Literary, and Political, by Ropert Watsu. Twevols., 12 
mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 1836. 


Tuese volumes are made up chiefly of essays collected from the writings 
of the author, which have appeared during a number of years in various 
periodical prints. It is gratifying to the moralist andthe scholar to see these 
productions of a pen which at home and abroad has been equally admired 
for readiness and classical purity, rescued from the oblivion to which they 
were obnoxious in their dispersed condition. The reader will find in them 
original thought, and just and elegant commentary upon a great variety of 
topics judiciously embraced under the title. Among the articles of abiding 
interest we perused with pleasure those on‘Female Training,’ *Wedded Love,” 
‘Education,’ ‘Female Example,’ ‘Manners,’ ‘Breach of Confidence,’ ‘ Treat- 
ment of the Sex,’ ‘Female Intellect,’ and ‘Collegiate Education.’ There 
are divers others which few,can peruse without profit, and none without admi- 
ring the sound ethical views of the author and the apposite introduction of 
others’ opinions afforded by his extensive reading. ‘The essaysof Mr. Walsh 
are designed for the American public and all their philosophy is in the spirit 
of our institutions. Wecannot doubt that the encouragement offered to this 
publication will warrant a continuation of the series, of which we know that 


ample materials are extant. 


A Lire or Wasuincton. By James K. Pavuipine. 2 Vols. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 18395. 


Tue subject of this work, as well as the standing of the author, should have 
called forth an earlier notice, had not want of leisure to peruse them with due 
attention precluded the performance of that which proves a very grateful task. 
Apart from the additions which the memory and researches of Mr. Paulding 
have made to that biography most flattering to the American patriot, con- 
sidered as facts of an interesting and instructive kind, we must view every 
effort from a reputable source, to enlighten the pregent and coming genera- 
tions upon the infant struggles of our republic and those who bore in them 
an honorable part, as liberal, and deserving all encouragement. ‘There 
certainly never was a period of civilized history, when public virtue —that 
wise, enthusiastic, sublime love of country, which offers genius, talents, expe- 
rience, fortune and life upon the altar of general welfare, was more signally 
rife than in the assertion of American independence and the contest by which 
it was successfully established. It is said that honest rebellion arouses dor- 
mant worth and mental power: that wherever its banner waves, there will 
be sage counsel, strong arms and dauntless hearts. This the rise and fall of 
many a nation prove; the birth of our own is conclusive of its truth. 

If from the example of the great in the cause of our country, we would 
teach others to emulate their patriotism, far more certain is this result, when 
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their social conduct can be exhibited as pure and honorable as their public 
career was glorious. Few indeed are the names thus illustrious in the an. 
nals of any people. The very peculiaritioe of intelloct or temper which may 
constitute the able statesman and brave soldier have no necessary affinity 
with private rectitude: or at least a thousand blemishes may darken the domes- 
tic life of one, who in the senate or the field may shine with spotless integrity. 
To be able to point out an exception to this general truth, admirable alike in 
every point of view, is one of the proudest boasts of an American. 


‘It is not too much to say, that no character on record furnishes a safer or 
more noble object for the imitation ol every class of mankind, from the ruler 
of nations to the humblest citizen than that of W ashington. Equally admi- 
rable both in a public and private station, as a military chief, a civil ruler, 
and a useful citizen, nothing but good can arise from the contemplation of 
his example in every circumstance and situation of life. ‘Those who follow 
in his footsteps can never go astray.’ 


This is the just language of Mr. Paulding. Not to dwell upon a subject, 
which may be deemed trite, although no repetition should divest it of prima- 
ry interest, we recommend to the attention of parents particularly this new 
biography of Washington; which possesses many novel anecdotes and is of 
course accurate in the historical portions. 





Lire on THE Lakes: being Tales and Sketches collected during a trip to the 
pictured rocks of Lake Superior. By the author of ‘Legends of a Log 
Cabin” Two vols.,12 mo. New York: George Dearborn. 1836. 


Tose who bear in mind the Legends of a Log Cabin will find this book 
worthy of its predecessor. We are presented with views of nature inani- 
mate, and of the life and customs of the settler and savage of the north, 
vividly agreeable. The style, which is epistolary, is good humored and 
familiar: the reader is at once on the best terms with the tourist. It would 
afford pleasure, if space permitted, to introduce one of the tales but their 
length forbids it. A redundancy of detail in little personal matters, is the 
only fault of these very pleasant and instructive volumes. 


PavuL Pry’s Journat or a Resipence at Litrte Pepuincron. One vol., 12 
mo, pp. 191. Philadelphia: E. L. Carey & A. Hart. 1836. 


A particular and precise diary very worthy of this inquisitive old bachelor; 
full of caricature, broad fun and exquisite satire; a sovereign preventive 


in premonitory symptoms of the blue devils;—to be taken in cases of loss of 
appetite, half an hour before meals. 
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Hersert Wenpvatt, a Tale of the Revolution. Two vols.,12 mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1836. 


RevoLvuTionaRy ground isa perilous one for a new novelist to tread upon. 
After Cooper, Sedgwick, Bird, Simms, Kennedy and others scarcely of less 
renown have been in the field, only native strength and experience can ven- 
ture acompetition. Herbert Wendall is from a juvenile pen, and has all the 
faults of a youthful production. It has naughty British and exemplary 
Americans, figuring throughout; is spiced with patriotism and chapter head- 
ings of the *Old play’ school: a practice excusable inthe days of the ‘Great 
Unknown,’ but unpardonable in imitators. Itis not our intention to dispar- 
age the mind or fancy of the author, but we cannot praise this work. Literary 
history proves the folly of judging genius by its earliest production. The 
second fruits may be enjoyed by posterity though the first were insipid and 
immatured. ‘Hours of Idleness,’ ‘Falkland’ and ‘Precaution’ were weak 
forerunners of ‘Childe Harold,’ ‘Pelham’ and *The Spy.’ 





Tue Serr-conpeMNED. 4 Romance. By the author of the ‘Lollards, ‘Cal- 
thorpe,’ etc, etc. Onevol..12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1836. 


Tuis book sets out with a letter to ‘Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq., F. 8S. Aw 
of which the following is the first sentence: 


‘My dear Croker: I cannot let this volume issue from the press without 
acknowledging the important assistance | have received from you in its com- 
position. ‘Thisis a mark of justice which, perhaps, judicious friendship 
might have spared without doing you wrong.’ 


Exactly so! The Self-condemned hereby condemns itself. It isa poor 
plan of writing at best, to use another’s wit. Only extraordinary excellence 
of execution can reflect any credit on one who labors from a design not his 
own. If the ground be not well selected, it is besides an egregious error of 
taste: and these notions, if correct, allow this volume but little room for 
praise. It isan Irish story of the daysof Queen Bess—full of Hibernian 
blood and English oppression—and on this account may find interested 
admirers. 





Porms TRANSLATED AND Oricinat. By Mrs. E. F. Extet. One vol., 12 
mo. Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 1835. 


Tuis volume contains the tragedy of Teresa Contarini, successfully 
performed in New York. The versification is very correct, of the minor 
pieces; of their spirit the following are fair specimens. 
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SONG. 


‘Come, fill a pledge to sorrow, 
The song of mirth is o’er, 
And if there’s sunshine in our hearts, 
»T will light our theme the more. 

And pledge we dull life’s changes, 
As round the swift hours pass— 
Too kind were fate, if none but gems 

Should sparkle in Time’s glass. 













































The dregs and foam together 
Unite tocrown the cup— 

And well we know the weal and woe 
That fill life’s chalice up! 

Life’s sickly revelers perish, 
The goblet scarcely drained ; 

Then lightly quaff, nor lose the sweets 
Which may not be retained. 


What reck we that unequal 
Its varying currents swell — 

The tide that bears our pleasures down, 
Buries our griefs as well. 

And if the swift winged tempest 
Have crossed our changeful day, 

The wind that tossed our bark, has swept 
Full many a cloud away! 


‘Then gtieve uvt that nuught mortal 
Endures through passing years— 
Did life one changeless tenor keep, 
?T were cause indeed for tears. 
And fill we ere our parting, 
A mantling pledge to sorrow; 
‘The pang that wrings the heart to-day 
Time’s touch will heal to-morrow ?” 


‘The waves that on the sparkling sand 
Their foaming crests upheave, 
Lightly receding from the land, 
Seem not a trace to leave. 
Those billows in their ceaseless play, 
Have worn the solid rocks away. 


The summer winds, which wandering sigh 
Amid the forest bower, 

So gently as they murmur by, 
Scarce lift the drooping flower. 

Yet bear they, in autumnal gloom, 

Spring’s withered beauties to the tomb. 


Thus worldly cares, though lightly borne, 
Their impress leave behind; 

And spirits, which their bonds would spurn, 
The blighting traces find. 

*Till altered thoughts and hearts grown cold, 

The change of passing years unfold.’ 
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SONG— THE CLOSING YEAR. 


‘Hark — to the midnight bell! 

The solemn peal rolls on 
That tells us, with an iron tongue, 

Another year is gone! 
Gone with its hopes, its mockeries and its fears, 
To the dim rest which wraps our former years. 


Gray pilgrim to the past! 

We will not bid rv stay; 
For joys of youth and passion’s plaint 

Thou bear’st alike away. 
Alike the tones of mirth, and sorrow’s swell 
Gather to hymn thy parting. — Fare thee well! 


Fill high the cup—and drink 

To Time’s unwearied sweep! 
He claims a parting pledge from us — 

And let the draught be deep! 
We may not shadow moments fleet as this, 
With tales of baffled hopes, or vanished bliss. 


No comrade’s voice is here, 

That could not tell of grief:— 
Fill up!— We know that friendship’s hours, 

Like their own joys—are brief. 
Drink to their brightness while they yet may last, 
And drown in song the memory of the past! 


The winter's leafless bough 

In sunshine yet shall bloom; 
And hearts that sink in sadness now 

Ere long dismiss their gloom. 
Peace to the sorrowing! Let our goblets flow, 
In red wine mantling, for the tears of wo! 


Once more! A welcoming strain! 
A solemn sound — yet sweet! 
While life is ours, Times onward steps 
In gladness will we greet! 
Fill high the cup! What prophet lips may tell 
Where we shall bid another year farewell ?” 





Tar Puttosopay or Livina, or the way to enjoy Life and its Comforts, By 
Cates Picknor, A. M.,M. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1836. 
Harpers’ Family Library, No. LXXVII. 


A book full of sound advice most agreeably expressed. As the publishers’ 
advertisement states, it has the sanction of a number of scientific gentlemen 
to whom the manuscript was submitted. The author, although his subject 
might seem dull, becomes interesting by the facts and anecdotes employed in 
illustration and the quiet humor which flows from his pen. The work is for 
popular use and well deserves circulation. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


For the month of Arnit, 1836; taken at the Woodward College, Cincinnati. 
By Soseru Ray, M. D. 











Barometer. | Course Char’tr Rain , Chart’r, 


APRIL, Thermometer. 
>| mean | Wind. | of | and | of Miscellany. 











1836 nin jmax./m- tem. heightin’s.| aM-PM. | Wiest — Weath. 
ty —- 

150.0770 61.8 | 29.443 | E-E It. wd. pyats. 
2 51.0 72.0) 60.3 | 29.230 | E-NE ‘str wd! ‘vari. 
351.069.0\ 58.1 | 29.133 | NE-NE str.wd .04 cloudy Rain at night. 
447.0 66.5, 50.9 | 29.163 | NE-N str. wd) fair. 
5 33.069.0, 49.6 | 29.373 | NONE ate he: fair. White frost. 
6 31.057.0 40.8 | 29.520 | Ne-NeE str.wd clear. White frost. 
728.071.0, 52.3 | 29.396 | NE-sE str. wd vari. 
8 46.0.82.0, 67.2 | 29.256 | s-sw jh. wd.) vari. 
954.074.0, 56.0 | 29.040 | sw-sw h. wd. 2.67 cloudy, Wet day 
10 33.041.0 34.6 | 29.430 | w-nw It. wd.| cloudy 
11:25.052.0 39.8 | 29.450 | Nw-Ne It. wd. clear, 


| 
12 36.0 62.0) 52.3 | 29.260 | x-z It. wd. .85 cloudy 
| 


13.49.069.0) 53.2 | 29.016 | ss-w  h. wd.| .05 cloudy! 
1437.03.0) 48.5 | 29:187 | w-w str.wd clear. | 
15140755.0, 44.6 | 29.330 Nw-nw str. wd vari. 


! 
16 36.0 60.0, 49.8 | 29.360 | Ne-ne It. wd.) .24 cloudy, 
1749.0 69.0, 59.3 | 29.207 | n-ne It. wd.! cloudy 
1848.0 65.0) 53.5 | 29.200 | sw-w lt.wd.) .06 vari.’ | Rain A. M. 
1940.0 74.0, 55.0 | 29.400 | Nw-ne It. wd.! clear. | 
90.44.085.0 68.5 | 29.327 | ss-ss It. wd.! _ fair. P’ch tr’sin bl’m 
2143.065.0 46.6 | 29.280 | s-w h.wd.! .35 cloudy 











22'31.068.0 50.8 | 29.510 | w-sw str.wd| fair. Heavy wh’tfr'st 
23 48.0 69.0, 54.8 | 29.390 | w-sw str. wd) clear. | 

24 48.0 50.0 47.8 | 29.630 | Ne-NeE It. wd.| vari. ‘Apl.tr’sin bl’'m 
25 42.082.0) 69.3 | 29.470 | se-sw str.wd| _|elear. 

26 64,0,76.0, 67.0 | 29.447 | sw-sw str.wd| _lvari. 

Q7 58.0 87.0 69.7 29.503 | SW-SW str. wd fair, 

27 56.0 88.0' 70.2 | 29.450 | sw-sw It. wd.! \fair. 


) 
2955.091.0) 72.3 
30.61.0.81.0) 64.0 | 29.541 | sw-nw h. wd! .23 ‘vari. 


| | 





| 29.463 sw-w h. wd.! .05 fair. 
| 





Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit’s scale,) - 55° 62 
Maximum height of thermometer, - - - - 91° OO 
Minimum height of thermometer, ~ - - - 25° 00 
Range of thermometer, - - - - - - 66° 00 


Warmest day, April 29th. 
Coldest day, April, 10th. 


Mean height of barometer, (English inches,) - 29.346 
Maximum height of barometer, - - - - 29.65 
Minimum height of barometer, > «) ets a 
Range of barometer, - - - : - - 69 
Perpendicular depth of rain, (English inches,) - - 4.54 


Direction of Wind—N. 1 day—NE. 8 days—E. 24 days—SE. 24—S. 1 
day—SW. 74 days—W. 43 days—NW. 3 days. 


Weather.—Clear and fair 13 days—variable 9 days—cloudy 8 days.— 


ae temperature, 5° 08 greater than April 1835. Minimum temperature, 
’ greater. 





